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Agricultural, 





IS IT RED OR WHITE? 


Editor of the Michigar 


Farmer 


your issue of Sept. 19th you have an 
a m Velvet Chaff wheat, stating tnat 
arded red variety. We have raised 
ounty for the last five or six years a | 


’ t chaff which isa white wheat, white 
t nd lizhtly bearded. The seed came 
nnsylvania. At the Dowagiac fair, 


VYoodman,of Paw Paw, had in his splen- 
bition of grains and grasses white | 
Vely haff as described above. His seed 
Whatever its 
may be it has proved a good variety in 
of the State, standing well and 
cving a good yield. I would like to know, 
r, if the farmers of southwestern 

) gan have been raising and selling for | 
a variety of wheat that is not true to 


S part 


~ 


n inthis part of the State, not over 
per cent. of a crop. Potatoes, not enough 
feed the inhabitants. Hogs nearly all 

marketed. Cattle plenty and cheap. Far- 
mers are g their sheep, thinking them 
be the best stock on the farm. 
A CASS COUNTY FARMER. 


} 


noi! 


ur correspondent we would answer | 
> Velvet Chaff is described by Prof. 


W. C. Latta, of Purdue University, as fol- 
Velvet Che ff—Straw strong, bearded, 
ehall brown in color, grain medium sized, 
The professor says it bas been 

grown on the college farm for seven succes- | 
s ears. In a conversation with Prof. 


ison, of the State Agricultural CoLege, 
said the Velvet Chaff had been grown on 

farm for two years, did not do well on 
and was discarded. He said 
sared, bearded wheat. 
pleased to know, however, that 
wheat doing so well in 
Michigan. The State 
riety which will produce well 
f good quality. The large amount of 
at grown the past year has caused an 


SO there, 


We are 
3 a white 
western has 


ia ve 
a Ve 


j 


grow white wheat of the very highest 

But we like to have the 

‘nluty of these two wheats fully establish- 

as it will lead to great confusion when 
ome to be largely grown. 


would 


ee 
THE FLINT HERD OF 
SHORTHORNS. 


SALE OF 





lhe sale of the herd of Shorthorns owned 
by J. 8. Flint, to be held at Jackson on 
Vednesday, October 19th., is worthy of the 
attention of breeders as well as the general 
larmer who is interested in improving his 
stock. Jackson is easily reached from all 
parts of the State, and this sale will test its 
availability as a center where the breeders 
ofthe State may inaugurate yearly sales. 

ie Sale will be a complete closing out of the 
herd, and the stock will be sold on its 
merits without by-bidding or anything of 
that description. Every animal catalogued 
Will be soldif bid on. This is the only sale 
to be made this fall in the State, so far as is 
al present known, and with Mr. Gander’s 
olering there are 33 head catalogued. 
Fourteen animals catalogued are Gwynnes, 
and, as is characteristic of that family, they 
are excellent milkers. 

lhis year’s crop of calves were sired by 
Gentle Duke 13th, a Young Phyllis bull 
bred by Wm. Curtis & Son. He was the 
bull which got first in the three-year-old 
class at the State Fair of 1886. They are 
an extra good lot, and very uniform. Mr. 
Flint will also sell 24 volumes of the Short- 
horn Herd Book, all in good shape. Some 
of these volumes are out of print. Send for 
4 catalogue at once and lock up the breeding 
of the animals. 

_—— 


The Annual Harvest Festival at Senator 
Palmer’s farm, which was to have taken 
Place last Saturday, bas been postponed 
until Saturday, Oct. 15th. These festivals 
have always proved very ¢n joyable, and the 
Coming one, from the elaborate preparations 
being made, promises to exceed in pleasure 
aby of the “genial senator's efforts in this 
direction, 


posts, at all the country towns. 


| would be no 


| taste. 


are 
| The facts are that the farmer’s table is sup- 


SUPERFLUOUS ADVICE. 


It is arare thing to find a farmer who is 
just satisfied with the outcome of his sea- 
son’s operations. His planning may have 
been the result of successive years of fairly 
successful practice, and yet he must mark 
failure upon many of these plans. Con- 
sequently he is a good listener when at- 
tem pts are made either by popular or dis- 
tinguished men, or by egotists whose as- 
sum ption has displaced good judgment, to 
teach sound doctrine in farming. This 


| latterclass can be found loitering around 
| the offices, or leaning against the hitching 


They talk 
learnedly about deep plowing, and berate 
what they call the ‘‘skimming process.” 
They say if farmers would sell half their 
land, and put the whole labor on the re 
mainir g half, fortune would at once turn 
toward them a smiling face. 
nod assent to the supercilious sermons, 
when four-fifths of the agricultural apostles 
never exhibited enterprise enough, 


Farmers often 


either 
through muscle or intellect, toown even a 
It isan open insult to every 
listening farmer, and they ought to have 
pride enough in their calling to sqaelch such 
for in the tirade all farmers are 
placed in the same category. They seem to 
be the general target at which this fusilade 
philosophy is aimed. I have 
heard retired politicians, cashiers, clerks, 
and such drifting intellects as are seeking 
always to elevate themselves into some 
temporary notoriety, rise in farmers’ in- 
stitutes, or other agricultural meetings, and 
assume to guide the guileless man toward 
certain prosperity. This is a kind of 
assumption so nearly allied to insolence, 
that the scarcely traceable. 
An unsuccessful 


suggestions tefore a meeting of 


small farm. 


arrogance, 


of learned 


distinction is 
farmer making financial 
bankers 
more incongruous, or out of 
There isa wonderful lot of moldy 
wisdom dealt out to farmers in seasonable 


supply, in the agricultural column which 


| most papers now make attempts to sustain 


for the benefit of their country readers. 


| Much of it is behind the practice of every 


rural neighborhood, but has been repeated 
from year to year since it became the style 
to lecture farmers into a realization of their 
regular monthly farm duties. The fried 
pork and potatoes diet, which usually fur- 
nishes a point upon which to ‘sound the 
alarm’’ regulating the health of the farmer’s 
family, is varied at this time of the year, by 
repeated lessons about the duty of cleanli- 
ness in handling miJk, and in making but- 
ter. There is anew caution added to the 
very latest “suggestion”? in which it is 
strongly urged to refrain from the common 
practice of washing the cow’s udder by dip- 
ping the fingers in the milk pail, and sug- 
gests that it is this which gives the ‘‘ cow- 
stable flavor’? toso much of the dairy but- 
ter. The proper name for all such slush is 
slander, and multiplied fingers, that are 
dishonored by the vile imputation, ought to 
slap the mouth of him who uttered it. 
Supersensitive people, with vivid imagina- 
tions, who are not familiar with farmers, 
believe these improbable yarns, and such 
retailed for their benefit, I suppose. 


plied with a greater variety of healthy food, 

than any other class of people, and the re- 

quirements regarding cleanliness are more 

strictly adhered ‘o than is possible after the 

dairy product leaves the housewife’s hands, 

and passes the ordeal of the grocery, or the 

commission men’s sidewalk. Good butter 

is capable of imbibing the ‘‘cow stable”’ or 

the codfish ‘‘flavor’’ in the unsavory cellars 

of the city dealer. 

There have been some addresses given 

lately, to farmers at the fairs, by notable 

men. Prominent men are strong cards to 

draw a crowd, but their agricultural 

knowledge is very generally their weak 

point, and many of them have sense enough 

to knowit. Take any three of the best 

addresses given by congressmen, senators, 

or lawyers, evaporate the nonsense and 

let the liveliest speaker of the three deliver 

it, and our farmer governor will give a more 

acceptable and vaiueble talk to farmers in 

an hour, than all this concentrated resid- 

uum. It has been my privilege to listen 

to one of these agricultural addresses by one 

of Massachusett’s most distinguished men. 

1 stood with pencil and note book in hand, 

to catch the valuable suggestions for the 

readers of the Fs RMER to considerand pon- 

der. ‘‘ Nothing but (blank) leaves” re- 

warded my listening attitude. He did say 
that fairly remunerative crops could be 
grown here for a few years on the virgin 
soil, but after skimming it, the farmer left 
his land to go west to repeat the process. 

The cheerful prophesy was made that a re- 
turn would occur in the next generation, 
when the wasted soil would be worked 
Massackusetts-like, with like yields of pro- 
fitable crops. His State was set up as a 
model, by statistical comparison in yields 
per acre of several crops, but unfortunately 
for its practical value the statistics did not 
give the cost per bushel or pound, so that 
the real money value nut was hid in a “ vast 
deal of sack.’”? The inferential advice was 
to cultivate only a few acres, and cultivate 
them as they do in France or in Massa- 
chusetts. The eastern farmer plants three 
acres of corn and raises 300 bushels, while 
the Michigan farmer plants 20 acres and gets 
1,000 bushels, with the same expenditure of 
Jabor. The corn at Lowell may be worth 
75 cents per bushel and here but 40 cents, 
but the advantage is still with us, notwith- 





standing the splenetic view of western 
farming held by the distinguished general. 
His high appreciation of eastern farming, 
and low estimation of western cultivat‘on 
as seen from a car window, gave a coloring 
to his address that caused his well meant 
advice to fall very flat on the minds of his 
hearers. 

The time is not far distant when an ag- 
ricultural address must. come from some 
student of agriculture, to be acceptable to 
farmers. Commonplace and current topics 
and statistics, within the reach of all, will 
not fill the bill. As Os. 

el ee 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE. 





their Origin and History—Description of 
the Breed and the Points Considered 

Valuable by the French Farmers. 

From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, September 20, 1887. 

There is a race of cattle in France, which 
is making most remarkable progress and 
merits the attention of importers—the Charo- 
laise, called sometimes the ‘‘Nivernais.’’ 
It is over a century since its amelioration has 
been taken in hard, and with astonishing 
success, recalling in this sense the onward 
march of the Angus in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. The nursery ground of the Char- 
olaise, or it may be styled the French Dur- 
hain, is in and around the department of 
the Saone-et-Loire, a part of ancient Bur- 
gundy. Perhaps the climate, soil, and rich 
herbage, have done as much for the race as 
positive selection. The climate is mild, 
rather bumid than dry; the soil is fertile, 
generally a calcareous or a sandy clay, per- 
meable, and particularly favorable for the 
growth of first class clovers and grasses; the 
undulatory character of the land, and the 
superior advantage of being well watered. 
The pasturages, in point of richness and 
abundarce, yield in nothing to those of 
Normandy. The Charolaise was the race of 
cattle which supplied the butchers of Lyons 
with fine, rich, juicy meat, for which they 
were so long celebrated. 

When Bakenelle, Colling, Tomkins, etc., 
jmproved the Durham and Hereford, or the 
splendid ovine reces Dishley, Scuthdown, 
ete., what did they do? They only introduc- 
ed the improved breeds into those places 
contiguovs to where they had been amelior- 
ated, but above al], where climate, quality 
and abundance of herbage existed. 
However, each breed has its place. The 
race Charolaise is also special to the dis- 
tricts of Nivernais and the Cher. It 
possesses the precious aptiiude for easy and 
economic fatting, as well as for work; and 
the ameliorations while changing conforma- 
tion, have conserved the animal’s rich na- 
ture, sobriety, 1usticify, aptitude for work, 
and putting up of flesh. Under the head of 
milking qualities, much is to be desired. 
There has been a prejudice against crossing 
the Charolaise with the Durham; after the 
second generation the animals display better 
conformation, but the new blood has been 
found to weaken the rusticity of the race, 
injure fecundity, and generally diminish 
aptitude for heavy and sustained work. It 
is not the less a fact notwithstanding, that 
where the Charolaise has been crossed with 
a Durham bull, and when meat was only the 
end of the stock breeder, the result was 
satisfactory. 

The Nievre, where the Chbarolaise also 
flourishes, is one of the ten departments 
richest in cattle. Yet when Arthur Young 
visited that locality in 1788, it was the most 
backward part of the centre of France. It 
was then the custom to import bulls and 
cows from Switzerland, but it was only in 
1790, that a Charolais farmer named Math- 
ieu, gave the first impulse to the selection of 
the breed of cattle now so famous. He im- 
parted an impulsion to the rearing of cattle 
on a great scale, to supply Lyons with rich 
juicy beef, for the race put up flesh and fat 
with remarkable rapidity. The new race 
spread quickly into the neighboring depart- 
ments, and led to converting the cold, cal- 
careous lands into pasturages, whie raising 
their value from 5 fr., to 20 fr. an acre. 
The Charolaise was found to te peculiarly 
excellent for fattening on pastures, and the 
latter were easily prepared— everywhere 
that the soil wanted hands, er its humidity 
was an obstacle to lucrative culture. 

Several points of the original Charolaise 
remain to-day unchanged; such as the hide, 
which is uniformly white or of a cream 
shade; the body is thick and cylindrical, 
resting on legs short aid but little volu- 
minous; the head is short but broad, ard the 
nostrils well open. The line ot the back is 
perfectly straight; the lumbar regions wide; 
the buttock thick and rounded behind, while 
the tail is planted low. By the native fine- 
ness of its qualities, the Charolaise is ad- 
mirably predisposed for amelioration, es- 
pecially in precocity. This M. Louis Mas e 
has demonstrated since 1822. His princi- 
ples were liberal, ever high feeding of the 
young stock, both in summer and winters 
and the giving extreme care to those selected 
for breeding. It was by consanguinous se- 
lections or breeding, that the race attained 
its present pre-eminence, M. Masse never 
imported a bull, he reared all hisown. He 
patronized no Durhams, as be had perfected 
the Charolaise before the Shorthorns were 
introduced into France. 

The characteristics of the Charolais are: 
A short, broad, conical head, with wide 
respiratory organs; the horns are round, 
small, ivory-white, pointing outwards, and 
with a tendency to turn up at the tips; the 








t 





mild; the ears are broad, raised, and possesc- 
ing little hair; the back straight and well 
covered with muscle; the loins wide, thick 
and short, the sides lengthy and well arched; 
the thighs highly developed; the tail short, 
fine at the end, and not much covered with 
hair. The limbs are very elegant, well-set, 
and about one-third of the length of the 
body; there is an absence of all angularities; 
the skin is of mean thickness, of remarkable 
suppleness, covered with fine, lustrous, but 
not plentiful hair. The butcher qualities 
are extremely well developed. At one year 
old the height of the animal is 45 inches: at 
six years old, 57 inches. A Charolais fat 
ox, aged between five and six years, yields 
eight ewts. of prime meat. 

The Charolais is not a race celebrated for 
milking qualities; the greatest yield does 
not exceed eight to ten quarts per day, and 
six gallons are necessary to produce 214 lbs 
of butter. The calf does not consume more 
than the half of its mother’s milk. Careful 
housing and unstinted feeding of the stock 
during their first winter, compose the secret 
of the amelioration of the breed. The 
bullocks are trained to work when 20 months 
old, and the heifers are delivered at two 
years old to the bulls, so as to have first calf 
in the current of the third year. Independ- 
ently of their mother’s milk—the calves suck 
twice a day—they also receive a supplement 
of food, consisting of roots, meals and 
choice hay, as soon as they can use it. They 
generally wean themselves, preferring the 
herbage to the teat. Some calves teat up to 
seven or eight months. It should not be 
forgotten that the Charolais race is appre- 
ciated for its working qualities, and these 
qualities suffer as the butcher’s ideal of 
prococity is approached. 

It is said that the Durham failed in the 
Nivernais, because the pastures were not 
rich enough, and the transition of tempera- 
ture too trying. It was found too, that the 
crossing between the Durham and the Char- 
olais, after the fourth generation rapidly de- 
generated. The Charolais, in conclusion, 
posesses the greatadvantage of thriving well 
on poor, rough pasturages, and the cows are 


remarkable for their fecundity. The race 
has its special Herd Book. 


——-~ 6 >——____— 
For the Michigan Farmer, 


THE IONIA COUNTY FAIR. 





While every coufty is interested in its 
own fairs, and all more or less in the State 
and tranch societies, it may be well to note 
some of the principal features of each. The 
first building after entering the lonia grounds 
is the one devoted tothearts. Itis an octa 
gon with two wings, The building is occu- 
pied on the left, as we enter, by two furni- 
ture and undertaking companies, with a 
good display of their goods. On the right a 
sewing machine and organ agent has the 
space to the entrance of the hall, here is 
exhibited from ceiling and shelf in profus- 
ion, millinery, piece work, rag carpets, pho- 
tographs, fine shoes in glass cases, and 
fancy work in rugs, bed spreads, hair goods, 
paper ornaments, ete. As we turn to the 
right, passing from the hall into the first 
building, again there is a fair display of 
dress goods by one of the merchants of the 
place. Entering the other wing, on the 
right, the Singer sewing machine men, with 
several implements, humming, advertise 
their goods; while on the left the White 
machine takes up the refrain. Beyond are 
harnesses, robes and nets, 

The next building is in the form of a cross; 
or four halls joining at thecenter. The first 
one has on both sides sheives like steps, one 
above another, and loaded with things good 
to eat, manufactured by the good cooks with 
whom this country is well supplied. Pump- 
kin pies! shades of our grandmothers’ New 
England Thanksgiving dinners; 35 of them;a 
feast in themselves. The Sentinel Publish- 
ing Co. gives $5 for the best one; 28 plates of 
doughnuts, Judge Morse gives $10 for the 
best; 76 loaves of bread, Gov. Luce gives 
$10 for the best loaf of salt-rising, and 
Senator Stockbridge $10 for the best loaf of 
yeast bread; 59 one gallon crocks of butter 
to wash the rest down. A cash prize of $15 
and a $10 odor stand, brought this out of 
the farmers’ cellars. The hall at the left 
was devoted to fruit; 317 plates of apples, 
with a sprinkling of pears and crab-apples, 
took one side, while a large collection of 
canned fruit filled the other. ‘The next hall 
was devoted to vegetables and grain. A 
cabbage that weighed 27 Ibs, a mangel 
wurtzel of 26 Ibs, and several bushel of pota- 
toes. The best KR. Hudson & Son get for a 
$10 overcoat. There were potatoes as large 
as a man’s two fists, and grown in the past 
season of drouth. The State House of 
Correction made a creditable display of 
their crops, consisting of two varieties of 
field corn, two of pop corp, onions, beets, 
carrots, cabbage, turnips, radishes, celery, 
etc; also some of the furniture made at the 
prison. A stand made by one of the in- 
mates during time after work hours, had 
16,732 picces fitted together so nicely that 
the joints would not be discovered only by 

he different woods used. 

The last of the exhibition buildings was 
for poultry, of which there were 42 coops of 
fowls, besides a goodly number of turkeys, 
geese and ducks. In the center on the left 
was ‘* Bob,’’ in a cage suitable for his size, 
One boy thought he was a parrot, but in 
truth he is an eagle belonging to Mr. Dodge, 
of Saranac. ‘There was a fine show of car- 
riages by two of Ionia’s builders. 


Around the back side of the track lie | 


acres of young t'mber where the people 


eyes are large, prominent, lively, albeit ‘from the country hitch their teams and eat 











pienie dinners. On the south side of the 
grounds are the sheds for sheep and hogs. 
Poland-China hogs were 44 in number, lit- 
tle and big; the little pig of 25 Ibs, and 
the big hog owned by James Horrocks, 
which weighed 990 Ibs, and looked as 
though he might weigh 1,100 lbs if he was 
made ‘‘hog fat.’? Only one exhibitor of 
Chester-Whites, Mr. Searing, who is an ad- 
vertiser in the FARMER, azd he showed 15; 
five or six Berkshires finished up the list of 
hegs. Sheep were more numerous, the 
Merino heading the list with 54, followed 
by the Cotswold and Leicester with 34, 
Shropshire 24,Oxforddown 17, Lincoln three, 
(one of these weighed 310 Ibs), and two 
Southdowns. In cattle the Shorthorns head 
the list in numbers, 76: Herefords 16, Hol- 
stein 16, Jerseys 16, Galloways 19, Red- 
Polled 14. These figures are made from 
count, and there may have been a few more 
under lock and key where the scribe did not 
see them. Fifteen Shorthorn cows were 
put side by side to be judged, and as one 
remarked, there were ten for the first, and 
five for the second premium. All were ex- 
cellent. As good-a show of draft horses as 
any county need ask for. Wecould not get 
the number, but one exhibitor had 20 Clydes- 
dale, anda number showed stallions and 
brood mares of Percheron, Cleveland Bay 
and Clyde. What large white horse is that 
showing graze in every movement, and 
looking down upon his admirers, seeming 
to understand that he is the center of attrac- 
tion? Romulus, once at the head of Hiram 
Walker’s stud, now owned at Portland. His 
14 years rest lightly upon him, but have 
changed his dapple coat to nearly white. 
No wonder the impulsive Frenchman cried, 
‘Long live the Percheron.”? Six firms 
rey resented agricultural implements, 

The fair was a success in exhibits, and by 
the crowd on Thursday should think finan- 
cially. The usual ‘‘ thimble rigger’? schemes 
took a good many dimes from the granger, 
but what would a fair be without them? We 
must not forget the baby show. About 30 
nice, clean, fat babies, with a corresponding 
number of anxious mammas and papas, 
were in rows on elevated seats, but unfortu- 
nately but three or four were entered prop- 
erly for the prizes offered, which consisted 
of $10 from Senator Palmer, and life-size 
portrait by an artist of Ionia, for - 100k; 
ing baby, whgxyer fave ong, tage cabinet 
photographs to secofid best. 

WM. P. SMITH. 





—— ¢ 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GRASS LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB, 

Althovgh the regular meeting of the Grass 
Lake Farmers’ Club came ata very busy 
season of the year (Sept. 15th) a large and 
pleasant company came together at that 
time at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Dweilly. 

This being the first meeting of the club 
after a three months’ vacation, all were 
anxious to show that their interest in the 
elub had not in the least abated. In con- 
versation with the members we learned that 
the farming community is not nearly as 
anxious to sow early as in former years; 
about the 18th or 20th is the date mentioned 
as the time they proposed to commence 
seeding. Although we would” judge there 
will be about the same acreage as last year, 
the number of acres sown to red wheat will 
far outnumber those sown to white. 

It has often been a question with many 
whether it was a paying investment to buy 
corn to fatten or grow hogs. Mr. M. L. 
Raymond said he had been experimenting 
and found that at the present price of fat 
hogs ($4.75 per ewt), his corn’averaged him 
80 cts. per bushel. He soaks his corn pre- 
vious to feeding. 

After the meeting was called to order, a 
very interesting paper was read by Mrs. E. 
W. Hobert upon the subject of to what ex- 
tent women ought to be conversant with 
their husbands’ business, which we are in 
hopes to secure for publication. In the dis- 
cuseion Mrs. Lee said she thought there was 
too much of ‘‘sturdy oak and the clinging 
vine’’ theory; that women by their works 
had demonstrated that to a great extent they 
eculd do without so much ‘‘sturdy oak,’ 
and that a husband should have perfect con- 
fidence in his wife, and acquaint her with 
all his business transactions. 

Mr. S. Crafts always makes his wife con- 
yersant with his business affairs; if he owes 
a debt he (ells his wife the amount and time 
of payment. By cunducting his business in 
this way he thinks a wife is better abie to 
take charge of the business of the farm, 
provided unforeseen circumstances compel 
her to do so. 

Rey. Mr. Carter said that a wife ought to 
be considered as a business partner. More 
especially ought this to be the case with the 
farmer, whose time, attention and finances 
are so largely centered in his home and 
farm. Notonly ought he to make his wife 
a confident in all his business effairs, but 
his sons and daughters be made to feel as 
if they all had a personal interest at stake. 

Mrs. Rowe had often wondered why 
women knew so little connected with the 
farm, and thought a wife ought to know 
how many sheep, horses and cattle were 
kept on the farm, and the amount of money 
received from the sales, She had alr * 


noticed, however, that a dollar used by. 


woman looked a great deal larger than when 
a like amount was used by the man himself. 

Mrs. Michel Dwelly illustrated how a man 
would spend more for luxuries for himself 
and think less of it than when a like amount 


‘ was used by the wife for necessities by an 













apt anecdote. Mrs. Dwelly had no objec- 
tions to men coming in and trying their 
hand at housework; would like to have them 
see whether a woman had anything to do or 
not. 

Mrs. C, D. Preston thought there should 
be equal confidence between husband and 
wife; not only ought a husband to explain 
the financial condition of his affairs, but the 
wife ought to give an account of the indoor 
expenditures; by so doing much ill feeling 
may be avoided. 

After a thorough discussion of this ques- 
tion the company were entertained by a 
selection by Miss Fanny Dwelly, followed 
by a paper on the care and management of 
horses, by Mr. Bachman, V. S., which was 
read by Willie Dibble. The paper was 
filled with good advice and suggestions from 
which we glean the following: 

There can be no set rule for feeding 
horses, as a large horse requires more food 
than a small one, and a horse that is con- 
stantly at hard labor more than one at rest 
or light work; therefore a person has to re- 
ly largely on his own judgment. He prefers 
oats in the morning and at noon, with meal 
and bran and cut hay at night. There area 
great many preparations for horses for sale, 
and there is no law against buying and feed- 
ing them, but farmers who feed such prepar- 
ations to their horses ought not to complain 
if their animals are taken sick. Mr. Bach- 
man does not consider corn a proper feed 
for horses. A great mistake is to feed an 
over abundance of hay; feed them generous- 
ly with hay at night, but sparingly at the 
morning or noon feeding. A bran mash 
given to your horses once a week will be 
relished by them and do much to keep them 
ina healthy condition. Never curry a horse 
during the time they are shedding their 
hair; a good brush is much preferable. Be 
sure to keep the stables clean, light and well 
ventilated if you wish the best results from 
your horses. The horse is naturally an ac- 
tive animal, and many good horses and colts 
are ruined by keeping them too constantly 
in the stable. It is claimed by some that 
colts are ruined by feeding them oats, but 
more colts suffer for a lack of oats than an 
over abundance. Two or three quarts of 
oats and half the amount of wheat bran, 
with plenty of good hay, makes a good feed 

a colt. Care shculd be takam of the 
. colts’ feet; keep them agrays iv 
gooa shape. 

Mr. Raymond opened the discussion by 
saying he thought horses are Often over fed 
when not at work, also that more attention 
ought to be given to their feet, 

Mr, Brower thinks work horses do better 
when kept in the stable during the night, 
but usually turns his out as it is more con- 
venient; would prefer oats to other grain for 
horses, : 

Mr, S, Crafts always gives cut feed dur- 
ing the warm weather, using ground corn 
and oats and shipstuff; thinks a horse can 
be kept in better condition on less feed than 
when otherwise; is careful about watering 
his horses when warm; used to stand his 
horses on a paved flocr, and their feet kept 
in good condition, 

Rey. Mr. Carter said his father, who al- 
ways kept a large number of horses, fed 

aigely on cut feed. Had known his father 
to keep horses on cut straw mixed with 
ground corn, oats and bran. Such feed 
should be cut and mixed some hours be- 
fore feeding; one half bushel of the 
mixture was sufficient for a feed. For a 
driving horse nothing was so good as hay 
and oats; would feed sparingly of hay. No 
floor is so good for a horse to stand on as the 
ground; stone pavement probably was the 
next best, as the stones hold moisture. The 
feet require great care and are too often 
neglected by the farmer. Shoes should 
never remain on a horse longer than four or 
six weeks; it is a wrong idea to use old 
shoes, as the shoes require a larger nail than 
ought to be driven into the hoof. He always 
had his horse shod once a month; had just 
sold one he had driven for a number of 
years, for $300, and his feet were as good as 
when three years old. 

F. Dwelly lets his horses run out a great 
deal during the winter, and has no trouble 
with their feet; is going to try his colts on 
shipstuff this winter. Horses require but a 
small amount of water at atime when be- 
ing driven. 

Mr. K. Preston always cleans out the hay 
left in the sheep’s mangers and finds it is 
all eaten by the colts. 

The next meeting will be with Mr. ard 
Mrs. Dorr, on the second Wednesday in 


October. 
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NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The rain of Oct. 1 caused a small attend- 
ance at James Fay's, but those who were 
present felt well repaid for their efforts in 
braving the storm. 

After a select reading by Miss Casb, Mrs. 
L. D. Watkins read an essay in which she 
alluded to the deep interest all have in 
what the social and financial rank of farm- 
ers will be in the future, and expressed her 
belief that that rank depended wholly on 
the morals of our youth. 

A paper by R. D. Palmer reviewed some 
experiences of the past and predicted some 

for the future. His first recollection 
was with a wooden plow, having 
“on share drawn by a pair of 
oxen with »  @ghead, a boy to ride the 
horse, another te “ive the oxen, and still 
another to follow and walk on the furrow 
behind the plowman and turn over the 


broken corners with a hoe. Excellent work 
was done but it was very slow. Grain was 
cut with a sickle, a smart man being able te 
cut and bind an acre a day; it was threshed 
with a fi: il, ten bushels being a day’3 work. 
Corn was cultivated with a one-horse plow 
and hoed by hand three times. Yet the cost 
of production was not so much greater than 
now, hired help was so much cheaper; $9 te 
$12 per month and 50c per day, and hands 
would work 12 to 14 hours a day, while now 
they scarcely work nine hours. Social life 
differed in severalimportant respects, Few 
farmers took a newspaper. Men were better 
talkers, as they depended upon oral commu- 
nication for information. They read less 
and talked more. The credit system with 
its accompanying store debt was an evil now 
nearly abated. Noting the advance that has 
been made we can but anticipate for the 
farmer a prosperous future. Farming will 
be more profitable because fewer men, com- 
paratively, will be engaged in it, and because 
more intelligence will be used in conducting 
its operations. Much has been written 
about keeping the boys on the farm. This 
is not at all necessary, perhaps not even de- 
sirable. If they have a talent or inclination 
for some other pursuit they may be as useful 
to the world as they would by on the farm. 
He has thought that boys, as a rule, are dis- 
inclined to follow the occupation of their 
fathers, perhaps because they aretoo familiar 
with all its unpleasant features while every 
other occupation, seen at a little distance, 
seems more attractive. The followers of 
almost every other industry have combined 
and by their united influence obtain legisla- 
tion for their benefit. But the poor farmer, 
isolated and alone, is scarcely allowed a 
small protection on the one article of wool, 
and even that is constantly threatened with 
repeal. Farmers are never visionary in their 
demands nor likely tobe. If combined as 
the laboring men are combined they would 
be able to adopt the motto of Andrew Jack- 
son, ‘‘toask nothing but what is clearly 
right and to submit to nothing wrong.”’ 

P. P. Cole considers the present use of 
machinery far ahead of the old hard way. 

L. D. Watkins said more work is done 
now than in the old days but the farmer 
gets little more profit, the laborer gets the 
ben@fits. Is much ift@rested in the future 
of ing as lie int to follow that pur- 

ta Di as He able to do anything: 
some things in the outlook appear threaten- 
ing, but firmly believes that brains, good 
habits and industry will win. Predictsa 
rise in the value of farming lands in the 
next ten years. 

John Green could hardly see how the hay 
we cut now could all be mown with the 
scythe of former years. Improved tools are 
a necessity but we cannot buy all that are 
commended to our notice or we should soon 
be bankrupt. 

A. R. Palmer spoke of the existence of 
ranks in society among us and believes that 
farmers have risenin the social scale in the 
last dozen years and they will rise still high- 
er. The position that farmers will take de- 
pends upon themselves. Thinks the day is 
past when it.is safe for the average man toe 
go into debt for half the value of his 
farm. ‘Loo much must not be expected; the 
future farmer must be satisfied with a profit 
of two or three per cent above his necessary 
living and farming expenses. 

President Halliday thought our social and 
financial lives are so interwoven that they 
can scarcely be separated, and closely cone 
nected with bothis education. We expect 
a fully developed, well rounded out man to 
be successful in beth respects. The idea 
presented in the paper that there will be 
fewer farmers compared to the total popula- 
tion is true. The most evident means te 
procuce this result is the increase of manu- 
factures among us. This is desirable also 
because affording us a home market for our 
products. The policy of exportation is-not 
a wise one for many reasons. Saw a state- 
ment somewhere that $33,000,000 worth of 
minerals are annually exported with our « 
cereals. It is only aquestion of time when 
such a drain if continued will be seriously 
felt. Wecan safely leave the farmer’s fu- 
ture to the future. As has been said, he is 
rising socially. The wealth of a country is 
in its lands, and considering the place the 
farmer occupies he, if any one, should enjoy 
life and have the means of maintenance. 
Weare under a cloud to-day; poor creps and 
a poor season have made things look dark, 
but we hope for better times. One consola- 
tion we have; if we have not produced a 
erop, our soils have not had their fertility 
exhausted to produce it. 

The Secretary having introduced the sub- 
ject of things seen and lessons learned at 
the State Fair, various things were spoken 
of. The contents of Horticultural hall were 
a free gift to the Society by the horticultur- 
ists of the State, many of whom labored 
weeks to make the ebxibit as perfect as it was, 
The fruit displayed was sold to a dealer for 
$40 to pay express charges upon it. The So- 
ciety had nothing to give to the fruit-grc w- 
ers in premiums but they had $800 to give to 
two women for driving on the race track. 
These things that attract attention are the 
very reason why the people do,not get the 
benefit from our fairs that they Should. We 
would do well to pattern after Canada, whose 
fairs are intended to give people a chance to 
study the best types of stock, implements, 
ete., and all special attractionsare excluded, 

The next meeting of the club will held at 
the residence of R. D. Palmer on Oct. 29, 
the subject for discussion will be“ The 


beautifying and adornment of our farms and 
homes.”’ A. R. P, 
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NWO FEAR OF OVERSTOCKING. 











The National Stockman, taking a look 
ahead, sees trouble in the future for those 
engaged in breeding horses. {t reasons 
that steam and electricity are being used, 
and their use will increase in this direction, 
to take the place of horses, with the inevit- 
able result of shutting off the demand and 
leaving the market overstocked. Its ideas 
may be gathered from the following: 

“ Nothing consumes horseflesh faster than 
the American street car system; and its 
wonderfal growth in the last twenty years 
has done more to keep up the demand for 
horses, and prevent the market from be- 
coming glutted than most people imagine. 
The life of the street car horse after he dons 
the bells is from two to three years, and no 
horse is more thoroughly worn out than one 
which has been turned off the stony streets 
to die. There is a great movement in this 
eountry just now toward running street 
gars by cable power. and already a number 
of leading lines in Chicago, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, and _ elsewhere, 
have abandoned the use of horses altogether. 
Within a year from this time the two lead- 
ng lines of Pittsburgh will be operated with 
gables, and other lines are already talking 
of making the same change. The proba- 
bilities are that in a few years there will be 
tem eable lines to where one can now be 
found. 

“What does this portend? It must mean, 
among other things, a great fall-off one of 
these days in the demand for horses for 
street car purposes. It can hardly be other- 
wise. True, the smaller cities are fast ad- 
epting the horse car system, and may for a 
while make up for the diminishing demand 
nm the great cities. The fact is, something 
better for the purpose has been found, and 
% is bound in the end to supplant the horse 
wherever it is practicable for the substitu- 
tion to be made. There are those who think 
the production of horses cannot be overdone. 
We are by no means of that opinion. The 
day will come when cheap horses, for the 
reason assigned, and for other reasons, will 
be a drug in the market.” 

There are many people living to-day who 
will remember the panic into which those 
interested in horse-breeding were thrown by 
the building of railroads. It was predicted 
that the time was not far distant when 
horses would become nearly valueless be- 
cause the stage-coach be thrown 
aside and people would prefer traveling by 
rail, even short distances, to driving their 
ewn horses. What has the result been? 
Are horses cheaper to-day than then? On 
the contrary the demand is greater and 
walues are higher. Year by year the de- 
mand seems to increase, and the railroads 
which were to render horses valueless, have 

actually increased the demand. And it 
must be so for many years yet. Where one 
er two large cities partially discard horses 
en their street cars, a hundred small towns 
introduce street cars as their population in- 
ereases, and the demand for horses is not 
affected. Farm machinery is all built for 
the purpose of using horse power instead of 
manua! labor, and the increased growth of 
sities compels people to keep horses be- 
eause they can save time, which is money, 
by using them. Inereased business By rail- 
roads means increased demand for horses 
for-trucking purposes. 

Bat look at the horse supply which is de- 
manded to keep up theearmies of Europe. 
Germany has over 70,000, while her uy is 
en a peace footing. Austria requires about 
as many, as does also France. Cavalry be- 
egomes more necessary aS weapons of war 
increase in efficiency. A war of one year 
in Europe would cause such a demand for 
that values would advance twenty- 
No; there is no reason for 


was to 


five per cent. 


alarm. Breed all the good horses you can, 
as there is always a ready market for 
them. The next generation may see the 


supply exceed the demand, but not this one. 
There is not a neighborhood in this State 
where a carload of good horses can be 
picked up without expending a great deal 
of time and money. The purciaser has to 
Aunt them up on the farms. When the 
breeder brings them into market and offers 
them for what they will bring, then it will 
be time enough to see if production is not 
exceeding the demand. 





3S THE THOROUGHBRED NAT- 
URALLY BAD-TEMPERED? 





ne of the events on the turf the past 
season was the reappearance of the old 
horse Ele. which it will be remembered, 
was the first purchase of the New York 
dude, Freddie Gebhard, when he deter- 
mined to enter the list of those who main- 
tained racing stables. In August last this 
horse, now nine years old, won the Kearney 
stakes at Saratoga, a mile and a half, in 
good shape, and showed that when he 
pleased this old veteran could set the pace 
for most of his younger competitors. He 
is said to be the most stabboro and vicious 
horse now on the American turf. He ob- 
iects decidedly to coercion in the form of 
whip and spur, and had Barbee, his jockey, 
sed these persuasive arguments in the 
Kearney Stakes, it is very likely that he 
would not have to record his brilliant burst 
through the mud that won him the race out 
ef the fire. Like many other instances that 
might be cited, coaxing proved the thing-.in 
this ease, where punishment would have 
failed, and if the same course were adopted 
oftener, especially with two-year-olds, good 
wesults would be almost certain to follow. 
Horses, like men, have their peculiarities, 
and when these are found out it is best to 
hemor them as closely as possible. Eole 
was on the English turf one season, his 
ewner sending him there in 1885, but he 
did not win nor run as he has in this 
eountry, and was sent home. The point 
about the whole matter for horse-owners is 
this: Would not kindness and good man- 
agement give better tempered horses than 
the present system of breaking and training? 
The thoroughbred of to-day is feared by the 
public because he is believed to be nervous 
and intractable, yet no one who has handled 
ene and become thoroughly acquainted 
with the animal but knows that while high- 
spirited, he is courageous and very suscep- 
tible to kindng4s. His faults are simply ihe 
gesult of bad management while young on 


the part of those who have him in charge, | 


and the abuse he receives from stable boys 
gnd grooms he returns whenever he has 
the opportunity. There are two old thor- 
gaghbreJ stallions 11 this State that are as 
gasily controlled as any other two stallions, 
aithough they have both stood abuse enough 
to sour the temper of half a dozen horses. 
We refer to old Michigan and the Kentucky 


temper in a horse is largely caused by bad 


bred horse Edinburgh. They are ot tke 
highest type of the thoroughbred, spirited, 
but not showing either nervousness or 
viciousness. It shows, therefore, that bad 


temper in his owner or those who use him. 





* Specific Ophthalmia, 


As usual in hot and dry seasons, there is a 
great deal of eye trouble among cattle and 
horses. The eyes first bezin to water; then 
the lids get red and swell, the ball becomes 
white and the eyesight fails. The disease 
is not confined to grazing stock by any 
means but afflicts, with less severity, livery 
horses and those stabled for work or pleas- 
ure. It is sometimes called pink eye, but 
it is adifferent thing from epizootic pink eye, 
which is influenza and supposed to be a 
germ disease and one sometimes quite re- 
bellious to treatment and therefore fatal. 

The causes of the spetific ophthalmia now 
prevalent are hot and dry weather, insuffi- 
cient water for thirst, the dust rising from 
the herbage when the stock eat, and above 
all, the irritation resulting from the fine 
dust of the pollen of rag weed (artemisia) 
which is in bloom about this time of the year 
and is so abundant as to yellow the weed 
and its surroundings. When whole herds 
are sulfering, little can be done but to wait 
for rain, cooler weather and frost. Though 
many suffer and go blind with one eye and 
half blind with the other, it is rarely a per- 
manent thing: the sight recovering very soon 
after the causes that produce inflammation 
disappear. This disease is by no means 
confined to Illinois. 1 hear of itin Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and presume its preva- 
lence is nearly equal to the area of the 
season’s drouth.— Country Gentleman. 





Horse Gossip. 





MULES, as well as men, it is now reported, 
suffer from malaria at the South. The treat- 
ment is quinine and whiskey. Quinine for 
the mule and whiskey for the man.—Boston 
Post. 





THe celebrated ring stallion Peavine, the 
property of E. W. Powell, of Madison County, 
Kentucky, is dead, aged 24 years. He was by 
Rattler, dam by Wagner, and haa some fast 
trotters to his credit. 





Says the National Live Stock Journal: ‘It 
is stated that the number of mares and stal- 
lion; now in quarantine in this State on ac- 
count of the disease known as maladie du coit, 
is over 200.”’ 





Says the Coldwater Republican: Mr. Ray 
Warner informs us that Ara recently showed 
a mile in 2:22%4 while at exercise not long ago. 
She is entered at St. Louis, Mo.,in a four- 
year-old stake race which takes place some 
time this month. 





EOLIAN, the horse which beat Hanover on 
Sept. 26th, has proved a fortune for his 
owrfers, Messrs. McMalon & Garrison. He 
has won nine races since they have owned 


Che Farm. 


Effects of Ensilage. 


T. D. Curtis, a well known dairyman of 
Wisconsin, and prominent through his 
writings for the agricultural press, treats the 
ensilage question with a good deal of sound 
sense in a late issue of the Rural New 
Yorker. Mr. Curtis says: 

‘*T am asked to state the effects of silage 
in milk production. The question admits of 
a manifold answer, depending upon the 
quality of the silage, and the manner and 
extent of feeding it. An answer based on 
any one feeder’s experience would be very 
partial indeed. The effect of silage upon 
the quality of the milk is good or bad accord- 
ing to the cendition of the silage and the 
amount fed. I speak more especially of 
corn silage, which is the great silage crop of 
the northwest. It may be grown too thick, 
it may be immature, or it thay be imperfect- 
ly or improperly prepared. Any one or all 
these conditions are detrimental to the qual- 
ity of the silage. Then, if fed excessively, 
the effect on the quality of the milk would 
be detrimental. If fed when in the alcoholic 
stage of fermentation, it would give to the 
milk a decidedly alcoholic taste, as was the 
case in Major’s Alvord’s early experience 
with silage. It also would have an alcoholic 
effect on the cows. If immature or grown 
too thickly, it would afford but little nour- 
ishment and serve little but the purpose of 
diluting the milk with water; and if, in such 
case, it is fed heavily as a main dependence 
for food, as many foolishly feed it, the cows 
would be imperfectly nourished and the 
milk would be imperfect, as it is in all cases 
of lack of the required elements of nutri- 
tion—of some or all of them. The poorer 
the silage from any cause, the poorer and 
more unsatisfactory the result from feeding 
it. But poor silage, like any other poor 
food, if fed sparingly, would not produce 
any perceptible injurious effects; but the 
cows would need to be well nourished with 
other food, 








**Good silage, properly fed, is nourish- 
ing, relishable, and produces good results. 
The milk from it is sweet and rich, and it 
improves the churning quality of the cream, 
while it does not injure if it does not actu- 
ally improve the quality of the milk. It 
may also be justly claimed to increase the 
production of both milkand butter. But the 
best of silage may be fed to excess and thus 
become injurious. ‘This is specially true of 
corn-silage, which is highly cabonaceous 
and a one-sided and imperfect ration of it- 
self. It will soon cloy the cow kept exclu- 
sivelyon it. As a consequence, it will be 
eaten to excess with great avidity, because 
of the starved condition of the cow’s sys- 
tem, which will crave the nitrogenous ele- 
ments, and these can be obtained to any 
satisfactory extent only by eating an exces- 





him. His dam's sire was imp. Phaeton, the 
sire of Ten Brock, and her dam was Blandini 
by Lexington. On the sire’s side he comes 
from imp. Leamington, dam Fanny Washing- 
ton, by Revenue, a son of imp. Trustee. 





AT the ‘sale of horses from Meadow Lawn 
Stock Farm, belonging tothe estate of Rich- 
ard Richa deceased, held at Racine, Wis., 1 
during th ll fair on Monday of last Peek, 
8. S. White, of Windsor, Ont., purchased Wil- 
liam B., trotter, for $510; and Laura Jane, a 
three-year-old trotting filly, was sold to 8. M. 
Stevenson, Menominee, Mich., for $515. Buy- 
ers were present from New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. 





G. O. GRAVES, a farmer of Oregon town- 
ship, sold his black mare Nellie H.to John 
Hinkler for $475. The mare had been at work 
plowing and dragging on the farm all sum- 
mer. Mr. Graves, believing she had some 
speed, entered her for the races at the fo 
fair here last week. She trotted a mile in 2:32, 
which at once placed a trotting value on her. 
The mare goes to Marquette.—Lapeer Demo- 


erat. 





THe great race horse Kingston, owned by 
the Dwyer Brothers, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
beaten by Eolian recently, in a mile dash, 
over the Brooklyn course. His owners are 
said to kaye backed him heavily. At the 
same meeting their other noted horse Han- 
over, was beaten by Volante, ‘‘ Lucky ”’ Bald. 
win'sentry. It was a weight for age race, a 
mile and a quarter, and the starters included 
Hanover, Volante, Favor, Elkwood and Bar- 
num. The time was 2:12, very good consid- 
ering the track was a heavy one. 





Wallace’s Monthly exposes a fraud in the 
shape of Hambietonian Prince 834, advertised 
by S. L. Pike, Ionia, Mich. No such horse is 
registered in the trotting register. The real 
Hambletonian Prince's number is 819, and it 
is thought some one has palmed off this horse 
on Mr. Pike, making him believe he has the 
right one. Mr. Pike should at once set him- 
self right by hunting up the facts connected 
with the case and making them public. There 
is a penalty against advertising a stock horse 
under a wrong pedigree in this State, and 
borse owners should be very careful that 
what they publish is correct and susceptible 
of proof. 

Tue Breeders’ Gazette says that an English 
paper (agricultural) publishes the statement 
that a wealthy American not long ago took 
to America as a first-class Cleveland Bay, a 
horse which had been bred and raised in the 
United States, and had been exported to 
England as arepresentative American trot- 
ter. We have had an idea for some time that 
a large number of the horses imported into 
the country during the last ten years were a 
positive damage to the horse stock of the 
country. Cleveland Bays are not the only 
ones either. So-called Clydes and Percherons 
are ownedin this State which look like the 
veriest mongrels. 


SILVERONE, five years oid, with a: -curd of 
2:19%4, has broken down for good and will be 
used asa brood mare hereafter. It is another 
case of working a young horse so severely 
thet some weak spot is developed which ends 
in crippling the animal. That grand young 








horse, Patron, is probably near the end of 
his trotting days. He has been worked un- 
mercifully, and the result is disappointment 
and loss to his owners, as wel) as thoce who 
backed him with their money, while good 
management would have saved him to the 
track for many years, and resulted surely in 
cutting down his record materially. It is the 
American system in its worst aspect, the de- 
sire to jump to the head at one bound rather 
than by the slower but more safe course of 
waiting and working patiently for suczess. 
Half the trotters now become useler; be.ore 
the age at which Lady Suffolk, Filo’ 1 Temple 
and Goldsmith Maid began to trot. 


sive amount. The surplus carbonaceous 
elements will cloy the system and go to 
waste iu the manure, while the cow, if she 
can get it, will fill herself to a distressing 
extent with the silage. This creates a fever- 
ish condition unfavorable to the production 
of perfect or wholesome milk, aside from 
any effect which the quality of the food may 
pwave on thGmilk product. This abndrmal 
craving for the nitrogenous © hents no 
doubt is sometimes mistaken by feeders for 
a normal relish of silage with avidity. Fifty 
and sixty, and even forty pounds of silage a 
day fed toa cow are too much, and it is 
wasteful to feed it to this amount. Feeders, 
at this late day in the discussion of the feed- 
ing question, ought to know that corn in 
any form affords a very unbalanced ration, 
and so exercise a -little common sense by 
supplementing it with good clover hay and 
grain, or something else that is correspond- 
ingly nitrogenous. There is all the mor2 
necessity for doing this if the silage is poor; 
and the poorer it is the more of other and 
better food should be fed with it. If all 
would feed as Hon. Hiram Smith, of She- 
boygan Falls, Wisconsin, does, they would 
practice wise economy, and their customers 
would have no cause to complain of injury 
to the milk from feeding silage. He feeds 
only 25 pounds of corn silage a day to each 
cow, with eight pounds of early cut hay— 
clover and timothy mixed—making up the 
balance of the day’s ration with a mixture 
of cornmeal, wheat bran and middlings—in 
all not exceeding 40 pounds a day. His 
cows keep in good condition, and the re- 
sults otherwise are satisfactory. Yet many 
dairymen feed 40 to 60 pounds of silage a 
day to each cow. It is, to say the least, a 
wasteful mistake to do this. Silage, like 
any other food, needs to be fed with dis- 
cretion. 

‘*Two mistakes in growing corn for en- 
silage are almost universal. ‘The first and 
more general is that the largest and most 
succulent varieties of corn are the best. 
Some of the smaller varieties contain more 
nutriment. In one instance, at least, it was 
found that 15 tons of common northern field 
corn contained as much nutriment as 25 
tons of the large southern corn, such as is 
generally grown for ensilage. The 15 tons 
of the first can be as easily grown on an 
acre as 15 tons of the latter, while there is a 
saving in the handling of 10 tons in favor of 
the common variety. The second great 
error is in planting corn for ensilage too 
thick, on the assumption that more fodder 
will be grown, and by some that it will be 
of better quality if forced to grow up. spind- 
ling. Both assumptions are false. Experi- 
ence has shown that corn must have room in 
which to grow, if the best possible yield is 
to be secured. The same is true of the en- 
silage crop; aud the condition most favorable 
to the production of each is the one that 
produces the most and the best quality of 
silage. ‘The weight of ears should equal the 
weight of the stalk when dried. The corn 
should not be cut for ensilage before it is 
fully in the milk, nor after it is has passed 
the dough state. Before, the nutriment is 
not fully stored up; after, there is a loss of 
nutriment in the stalks and a corresponding 
increase of woody fiber. The silage must 
also be prepared so as to secure what is 
known a8 “‘sweet silage,” although it is 
mildly acid in both taste and smell. Such 
silage, if properly fed with other more nitro- 
genous foods, will not injure the milk, but, 
on the contrary, prove aid in the production 
of first-class milk and first class butter. 
Poor silage is an abomination, and all sil- 
age fed excessively i« injurious. The same 





may be truthfully said of ail other kinds of 
cattle f _ 


Mixing Cream. 

The editor of Hoard’s Dairyman refers 

to well-known facts about cream, and draws 

good conclusions from them in a late issue 

of that paper: ‘Not long ago a farmer’s 

wife complained to us that she did not get 

the yield of butter from her cows that one of 

her neighbors did, and she wished to know 

if we could give her any light on the subject. 

Upon inquiry we found that the cows on 

both farms were natives and handled about 

alike. But when we inquired farther into 

the manner of caring for the cream, we saw 

at once where the difficulty lay. It was her 

practice to skim her milk every morning 

and put the cream in an earthern jar, which 

was kept in the cellar. Churning was done 
twice a week, if her husband or the boys 
were not too busy. But the particular point 
where she failed, was in putting the last 
skimming of cream into the churn immedi- 
ately after it was taken from the milk. 
When we told her that she received but lit- 
tle, if any, benefit from the last skimming 
thus handled, she could hardly be persuaded 
of the truth of our assertion. We are con- 
vinced that this mistake is largely indulged 
in by the makers of farm butter. Yet they 
might about as well throw the last skimming 
to the pigs, for there is where it finally goes 
in the buttermilk. The last skimming 
should be thoroughly stirred with the older 
cream and the whole kept from six to twelve 
hours, depending upon the age and acidity 
of the older cream, before churning. The 
way most people stir their cream fails of the 
desired result. They put in a cream paddle 
and simply whirl each layer or day’s cream 
in a circle by itself without mixing the first 
and last thoroughly together. This is best 
done by turning the cream from one vessel 
into another. Then again, quite often loss 
is occasioned by mixing the milk of strip- 
pers with fresh cows. That the cream ef 
different cows when mixed does not produce 
butter at the same time, with the same 
amount of churning, has been illustrated in 
the family of Mark Hughs, at West Grove, 
Pa. They had an Alderney heifer in good 
flow of milk, and a cow, a stripper; their 
creain worked together. It was observed 
that they did not make butter enough for 
the bulk of cream. The buttermilk looked 
rich and seemed to collect cream upon it. 
They put the buttermilk in the churn again 
after the butter came and made five pounds. 
They churned for a few minutes and found 
two or three pounds more of butter in the 
churn, showing that the heifer’s cream had 
made butter first and that the cream of the old 
cow needed several minutes more churning. 
Where the cream of such unequal milking 
periods is mixed together, great care should 
be taken that the whole is thoroughly mixed 
and ripened. Unlass this is done, a con- 
siderable portion of the slower cream is 
washed into the buttermilk as soon as the 
qui*ker-cream comes to butter. There is a 
great deal in this point of unequal churning 
time in cream, and the only way that we 
know of to avoid loss, aside from churning 
each day’s cream or each cow’s cream by it- 
self, is to see toit that the cream is fre- 
quently mixed and ripened together, so as to 
make as near as possible a homogeneous 
whole.” 


* 





Agricultural Items, 





A carjoad of potatoss from Western New 
York was received at pag onan last week, 
and retailed to the farmers 6; the vicinity. 





ASHES are highly recommended for pota- 
toes but in all our practice we have never 
discovered any evidence of their superiority 
over other kinds of fertilizers. As good suc- 
cess as we ever had in growing potatoes was 
dropping the seed in the furrow, covering 
thickly with partially rotten buckwheat 
straw, and then covered with earth; the pota- 
toes were large, smooth and clean as though 
they had been washed.—German‘own Tele- 
graph, 





THe Ohio Farmer says very truly that re- 
porters for agricultural journals who attend 
fairs to get the returns of exhibits, premiums, 
etc., find considerable difficulty in securing 
the desired information. Exhibitors are ab- 
sent or a trifle gruff, as if conferring a favor 
by stating their awards, but these are the 
first to‘*kick’’ if they are not mentioned in 
the paper. The Farmer suggests that exhib- 
itors prepare cards giving names, number of 
exhibits and ribbons won, which shall be tack- 
edina conspicuous place on their stalls or 
pens, so that ‘‘he who reports may read.” 
Good idea. 





Tue American Breeder believes the reason 
so many farmers fail to lift the mortgage 
from the farm is for want ofa definite p'an 
of action. We think there is ‘‘ something in 
it.”’ All the farmers who have removed such 
encumbrances, to our knowledge, are those 
who have raised some special! crop or line of 
stoc k, with the express idea of thus reducing 
the indebtedness. Theordinary proceeds of 
the farm were devoted to the living 
of the family and the payment of in- 
terest, and the young colts or the calves or 
the onions or hay, relied on to pay the prin- 


cipal. Then breed good stock, and sell like 
business men. In four cases out of five, this 
will do it. 


Tae Germantown Teleyraph says: ‘*An 
Illinois dairyman discovered a large dropping 
off in the milk product of his cows; the feed- 
ing, water and care were found to be all 
right, andthe only cause was that there had 
been a change from early cut to later cut 
clover. This isnot an unusual occurrence, 
and still there are farmers who persist in let- 
ting their grass stand until fully ripe before 
cutting, and then wonder why their cattle are 
so poor during the winter and why they dis- 
like the hay so. There is a vast difference 
between succulent food and a hard woody 
fiber, a condition which the animal fully real- 
izes. Any supposed increase of crop by 
standing after it has attained nearly full 
growth, is more taan balanced in the reduced 
feeding value.”’ 





AN old-fashioned farmer, in the Millstone, 
says: “The bread from the old-fashioned 
stone mill flour tastes different, and it’s be- 
cause its got the germ init. When they take 
the germ out, why they take out just the 
stuff that makes the flour rich and sweet in 
taste. Justeat the germ, eat the middlings 
from an old stone mill, and you get something 
nice, something that tastes good, and you 
know what you miss if you get it all out of 
your flour. Why, I tell you we feed our 
critters the best part of the wheat. It’s just 
like a rat or & squirrel; they’ll pick up a grain 
o’ corn and eat out the germand throw the 
rest away, and they’re not as waste- 
ful as we are when we throw the 
germ away and eat the rest of tke stuff our- 
selves. When you get the old-fashioned 





dry bread or tasteless bread.”’ 






BER ROOFING. 
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PRICE LOW. 


145 ke, for Sample and Book. 
ne St., New York City, 


INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 







How to save re-shingling, 

stop leaks effectually and 

cheaply in roofs of all 

kinds, or lay new roofs, 
Particulars free if you mention this paper. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


FOR SHEDS AND POULTRY BUILDINGS 


we manufacture an excellent roof fo, 


$2 Per 100 Sq, Feet, 


also §heathing Paper for |j ining inside 
$1.50 per Roll of 300 Sq. Feet’ 


Keeps building warmer in winter& Cooler in «y 


INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING = 





stone-ground flour nobody has to complain of enaeeT city | MACHINE 


The : oultrp Dard. 


At the Orange County, N. Y., fair there 
was an exceptionally fine exhibit of poultry, 
1,500 birds, in 250 ecoops, being shown. 
Brown Leghorns, Langshans, Wyandottes 
and Light Brahmas were the favorites. 


AN acre of rye sown adjoining or near to 
the poultry yard will afford the inmates a 
chance to get some green food late in the 
fall, early in the spring, and to some extent 
even during the winter if the weather is 
somewhat open. Such a patch of ground 
would afford the poultry goid exercising 
ground during pleasant weather and would 
receive a good sprinkling of the droppings 
from the fowls. If this had been sown by 
the first of September and the fowls kept 
from it until other green focd was getting 
scarce it would have afforded a large a nount 
of food, and then late next spring after a 
good growth had started, what an admirable 
place it would be for sweet potatoes and 
other vegetables. It is not too late, how- 
ever, to sow it now, and get a good deal of 
good from it. 














Tue Jlome Journal says: The experi- 
ence of almost every breeder, who star s 
with three or four varieties, after a few sea- 
sons is to the effect that they madea mis- 
take in not selecting one breed and staying 
with it. One of the most intelligent breed- 
ers in the country recently wrote us to, the 
effect that he was going to close out every- 
thing he had with the exception of one va- 
riety and that he found it required too much 
hard study to keep fully posted and look 
after three kinds. He added that he had 
over one hundred pounds of poultry papers, 
all of which had been carefully read, and in 
spite of all he could do he found some of his 
birds neglected on account of having too 
many breeds to care for. It is better to 
select but the one kind, get them first class, 
study their character and traits, strive each 
season to improve them and there will be no 
question about achieving success. 





Ducks have more valuable quality in them 
than most farmers credit them with, and 
are not raised as extensively as their import- 
ance deserves. Farmers who have at hand 
all the facilities for raising ducks, and ne- 
glect to take advantage of it, are certainly 
not alive to their own interests, for there is 
no variety of domestic poultry that is more 
hardy, matures quicker, or is less liable to 
disease than the improved varieties of thor- 
oughbred ducks. They are excellent for- 
agers, and if they have a free range over 
pastures and a good pond to swim in, they 
will pick up a full supply of food during the 
spring and summer, and will not require 
any other food at that time. They will 
greedily devour all kinds of insects and will 
eat a great amount of refuse that could not 
possibly be used to advantage in any other 
way. They are quite valuable to raise ok 
market purposes, as they mature quickly | 
and lay on flesh fully as quick as any other 
domestic fowl. ‘One thing that is very ad- 
vantageous in their favor is that they are 
almost entirely tree from disease and dis- 
orders in genera!. The many diseases that 
are SO common among poultry are almost 
unknown to ducks, and for this reason they 
are especially adapted to extensive culture, 
and can be raised in large num ers to much 
better profit than common fowls can.— 
Farm and Field. 








Warm weather often causes extreme tired 
feeling and debility, and in the weakened con- 
dition of the system, diseases arising from 
impure blood are liable to appear. To gain 
strength, to overcome disease, and to purify, 
vitalize and enrich the blood, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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GHAMPION EVA 
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HAMPION at your State Fair. 
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$100. Will last several 
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» The ONLY MILL thate ; 
ofthe Revolving Burr, CIVING DOUBLE the 
CRINDING SURFACE ofany other Mill made, 
Ss EVERY MILL FULLY WARRANTED and 
" SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Circular and Price 


SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. 


than its cost in time spent in chopping ice in the tanks. 
and Dairymen who have 


KELLY SP)UPLEXGAINDING Ali 


For CO d 
in Fe tar BELED CO OE 


BETTER than the “ BEST MILL on EARTH, 


Made in Sizes from 2 to 1:2 Horse Power. 


d 
Grind from 8 to 50 Bushe Ils per hoar, _ 


zrinds on both sid« 


Send for 
List to 


a RINGEIELED, ©. 
fr ii aR TTILATIST ITT == Also Manfreo' of Sprinofield Traction & Pértable Engines, 
u Sprinafield ante Separators, Kelly Horse Powers, &c 


THE DECATUR TANK HEATER! 


Put on coal once a week and the water in the stock tank is kept wart 


than its cost in feed in one winter. Saves more 
St LOCK I eeders 
used it say they would not be without it for 


years. Price $20. Send in your orders ear 


for it has been impossible | to supply the Gowns and during the last two 
GOOD AGE S 
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THOUSANDS 
IN USE. 


Strong and Durable, will not 
| Swell, Shrink, Warp, or Rattle 
in the Wind. 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP 


Works — and throws a constant 

tream. Has Porcelain Lined and 

rass Oylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pumpin the 

Werkd for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Also manufacturers of the 
Backeye Lawn Mowers, Back- 
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Use the a rape he Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing aud grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mii 
willcut corm stalks, saw wood, run churn aud grind-stone, purir 
water, etc. 
We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Pomvlaa w tnd a Mitte, I- X-L Corn Shellers, 1-X-L Iron 
X-L Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Jack: 
Saw Tables, ym dard Haying Tool i 





Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks. a ! ¢ 

Tanks, Tank Fixtures and P umps for Farm, Ornamental! Vi llage 

and Railway purposes, Send for catalogue and prices. 
Reliable Agents wanted in al! unassigned territory. 


U.S, WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill. 











HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 
Cloth & Cold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE. 
Address, P. 0. Box 1810, N. Y. 











LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS, 


CURES PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... .25 


Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults 
Dysenter bute, Vom Bilious oli 
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pvevepela Bilious Stomach.......... 25 
SUP pressed 3 Fainfal Periods sees 25 
tes, too Profuse Periods. coe 02S 

1 Dee , Cough, Difficult Breathing. . 25 


Salt Rheum, Er thea Eruptions.. 25 
Rheumatism, R eumatic Pains . 











rinary V Weakness, Weiting ae... 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1,.00 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaie on receipt of 
Drice.—HUMPHREYS'’ MEDICINE CO, 109 Falton St. N. Ye 
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Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co., 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 
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Horse Powers (patented Sept. 6, 1 which. Tad rs oe gest, 
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x FACTURER: TRERS OF 


SAW MILLS ANO ENGINES. 


for all purposes. An experience of thirty years 
permits us to offer the best. 
Good work at low prices. Send for circular F. 
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Farmers know that feeding En- 
silage Increases profits, and we 
ask you to send for our Illustrated 
3 © oe and Price Lists before 
mying a cutter. 
23 Silo = Ensilage treatise FREE, 
Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness: and Carefulnes 





Every farmer should have the means of weigning 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The hich price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mer of every dishonest party 
they may do business wit . One of the very best 
makes of scales now on ti e market are these man- 
| ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FaRMER we have ar 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at j great reduction. The prices are 40 


low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your- 
selves. 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 





Size of piat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 
Price $18 00, and MicHIgAN FaRMEBR ore year 


| With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20 


No. 2—Farm Scale 





weighs from one pound to 6,600 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 
Price $35, and MicHi¢aN FARMER one year. 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


Male ZA 





weighs f-9m two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MicniegaN FARMER one year. 

Iu ordering, give the number of scale you select 

Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchaD 
dise, the only difference is in the platform. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 


| perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 


manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same art 
cle. To get the acales at above prices of cours 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mus 
become a subscriber to the FarmMEr. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT, MICE 
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by Mason & Hamlin in 180!- 
always maintained their supremacy as the best 
of the great World's Exhibitions, since iat of 
Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
ular, containing testimonials from three 
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Bi Other makers followed ! 
the world. a 
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Stringer was introduced by 
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154 Tremont St. Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq), N.Y: 
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together with descriptivecatalogue, to any applicant. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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honors, Illustrated catalogues free. 
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— in half a century. ae 
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Horticultural. 
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and Practice. 
esults of several series of experi- 
ring the month of August last tend 

» that the subject of transplanting, 
s it may appear, and the principles 
ig this operation, are not too well 
od by even the professional garden- 
importance of the matter has led 

t it before your intelligent readers, 
ype that still additional facis may 
it tolight. This season’s experi- 
transplanting, restricted to cab- 
i celery plants and their behavior 
ry weather and under a clear sky, 
‘ practical. Microscopic ex- 
is for the sake of observing the 
n and gradual reformation of the 
rootlets were not resorted to. A 
ning of these experiments I had 
the usual supply of finely spun 

¢ which the following was a lead- 

A plant when pulled up from the 
suffers more or less mutilation of 
g apparatus, hence is not in condi- 
exposed at once to the hardships 
fe. As a sick person is put to 
-otected from fatigue and from 
the sun, so should the 

up plant be placed in a dark, 
with its roots covered by 
til reaction takes place, and 
ts send out new feeders to take 
e soil at once when replaced into 


~.nsplanting in Theory 


-a 


wholly 


os 


etc., 


st “lar, 


demolished this as 
iber of other tl For the 

with 
these 
latter 


est has 
ieories. 
| content myselt 
1 


the results of all 


the 


»PIpin« 


without deseribing 
s. It should go without say- 
rrect and proper 
firmly pressed about 
und any one who 
rules laid down 
st be careful to do the work 
The following truths 

my Own satis- 


least 


1d cabbage plants become es- 


new quarters as well and 


whether freshly taken from the 


rafter being kept in a damp cel- 
ver of days between one 


num 
hardly noti 


£ +} 


roit 


witha eable difference 
1¢ freshly pulled plants. 
difference in 


Is no percept oie 


rv of plants after transplanting 
ngjthe short interim in the cel- 
yts were kept in damp soil or in 

Tne new formation of fibrous root- 

iarter inch in length, developed 

eral days’ sojourn in water, 

yf no advantage whatever. 

ust as they come from 


sllar do exactly as well as 


ga sev 


nts set out 

«<i or c 
» roots of which were dipped in 
r mud before transplanting. The 
* puddling ’’ is of no accouat. 

e application of water to a reason- 
st soil—one which is neither wet 
and therefore in the only proper 

r the work—after transplanting 
sno visible effect and is entirely super- 


lis very dry the applica- 
time before setting out 
to geta merely moist soil 
ng time, is of decided advantage, 
le to watering after planting. 
conditions I find it 
mmaterial whether the work is 
the forenoon or afternoon, whether 
e or after the almost proverbial ‘‘ 4 p. 
during extremely hot weather, 
with an excessively dry atmosphere, would 
ivisable to defer setting out plants, 
n the planter is ready for the work in 
‘‘after 4 p. m.,”’ in the 
gaining an advantage thereby. 


Under average 


rT ey nntil ’ 
rhing, untl 


Piants pulled from the seed bed, when 
thoroughly wet, recover from the et 
f transplanting sooner than when 
rom a searcely moist bed. 

Shading the pleats fora few days af- 
ting them out, either by means of 
above the rows or by other means, 

led and lasting benefit. 
ere enumerated facts undoubtedly 
sin accepting the axiom that the 
tself—its character, size and condi- 
a much more potent factor in de- 
of this work—whether 

e or success, and in what degree 


Zthe outcome 


the method of managing it which a 
gardener might choose. Many of 
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ent 


precautions and little devices 
members of the craft, and 
tly advised by the horticultural press, 
all, only the result of imagination 
r than observation. How can you in- 

ly succeed in making plants live and 

> “First eatech your plants.’’ Do 

+h them in a patch of weeds where 

are trying to hide their deficiencies. 
atch them in a crowd ; long-legged, 
k-kneed, dudish-looking things, without 
or marrow, composed mainly of water 

id gas, and ready to wilt down before the 
t breath of fresh air and before the first 
Catch stout, stocky,‘hearty, 
-developed plants. As to their size, let 

say that celery plants should be large— 

*t, the larger the better—as the roots 

‘lop but slowly during their early life. 
Cabbage plants of medium size seem to get 
the effects of transplanting quicker 

n very large or very small ones. Their 

ts develop comparatively much earlier 

n those of celery. In both kinds of 
ints, however, the proper balance between 
ot and top must be either already existing 
restablished by pruning. In a prolonged 
*t spell planis which are mostly top and 
ave very little root often succzed well— 
In 
y weather good roots are the essential 
part, and the tops should not be larger than 
{ corresponding siza, or, if they are, have 
the excess of top-twisted off. The charac- 
ter—or, rather, commposition—of the plants 
18 of the utmost,importance. Any plaut, no 
liatter how thrifty and vigorous it may ap- 
pear to be, is of little valua if its mineral 
‘onstituents are scanty. The right kinds 
ol plants, such as will bear handling and 
transplanting nicely and quickly recover 
‘Tom its effects, are those grown on soil 
abounding with the mineral elements of 
Plant food, not on one with an excess of 
vegetable matter. To the grower who de- 
Sires to produce plants which even a less 
‘killed hand can transplant safely and suc- 


DY 


alee! 


y of sunlight. 


cessfully, I can give no better advice than 
the following: Plant the seeds on a porous 
loam enriched by a liberal amount of bone 
dust and ashes, or of some good complete 
fertilizer. Well-decomposed stable manure 
may be of benefit »y getting the ground in 
the right mechanical condition, but must 
be applied in excessive quantities. <A 
freshly turned young clover sod, without 
Stable manure, is perhaps as good a selection 
as can be made. The minerals, however, 
should be added to the soil in every case. 
Do not have the plants crowded, and give 
clean cultivation —Horticultural Times. 
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Bagging Grapes—Blackberry Rust. 


Tae following remarks were made at a re- 
cent meeting of the Alton-Southern Lllinois 
Hortitultural Society, by members who had 
experimented in bagging grapes, or who 
reported the results of others: 

Mr. Browne said that grapes sacked be- 
fore the fifth of June remained souni, but 
all sacked after that date rotted as badly or 
worse than those not bageed. Usually we 
have a much longer period in which to do 
the sacking, but this year hot weather and 
rains came earlier, and a a consequence 
rot commenced almost as as the grapes 
were out of bloom. Moore’s Early has again 
proved a very satisfactory market grape, 
being early, large, and fairly good in quali- 
ty, with but little rot. The rot this year was 
worse than last season. 

The secretary (E. A. Riehl) said he had 
read of experiments by three different per- 
sons in sacking grapes before blooming, and 
in every case it was stated that the grapes 
fertilized wellin the sacks, and he recom- 
mended that next season all the members 
having grapes try the experiment on at least 
a few bunches of every variety they have, in 
order that we may learn whether all varie- 
ties will fertilize themselves in the sacks, 
for if so it will be a great gain, giving usa 
much longer time in which to do the work. 
At the same meeting, Mr. Riggs cautioned 
planters against getting blackberry plants 
from diseased plantations, as the rust would 
appear in the new plantations and destroy 
them before they would bear profitable 
crops, unless the diseased plants were dug 
up as fast as the disease showed itself, in 
which case there would not be a full stand 
and such a patch could not be profitable. 
The secretary said all this could be avoid- 
ed by planting plants grown from root cut- 
tings; roots that were affected by the rust 
had their vitality impaired by the disease, 
and they would fail to grow when cut into 
small pieces, as when made into cuttings, 
hence all the roots that do grow and make 
plants are free from rust. He knew this to 
be a fact from actualexperiment. In 1885 a 
neighbor pluwed upa patch of Kittatinny 
that was so infected with rust as to be no 
longer valuable. He asked permission to 
gather up the roots, which was readily grant- 
ed, as the owner stated it would be useless 
to plant them, as they were badly affected 
with rust. These were cut up into lengths 
of from two to three inches and planted in 
nursery rows and about one-fifth grew. Not 
a trace of rust was seen on any of the plants 
during 1886. Last spring they were planted 
out and so far are perfectly free from rust 
and have made a fine growth. Aside fron 
being free from ru3t, plants grown from cut- 
tings are so far superior to suckers that they 
would be cheaper at double the prices asked 
for them than suckers as a gift. 

Mr. Browne had his doubts concerning 
the statements of the secretary because he 
once plowed up a Lawton patch infested 
with rust, burned all the roots and tops he 
could gather and planted to corn the follow - 
ing spring; found many thrifty young shoots 
on the ground which he dug up and planted, 
but they all rusted and died before they 
came into bearing. 

The secretary said these were not paralle! 
cases; the roots left in the groand by the 
plow varied from a few inches to several 
feet in length, besides they grew in the rust- 
infested soil of the old patch, while a root 
cutting is grown on new land. 





sata canals 
The Fisher System of Grape 
The New England Farmer in a late is- 
sue says: 

What we would aim forin grape culture 
is an annual crop of large, or fair sized ripe 
bunches. Large bunches can only grow 
upon large wood. If we let two canes or 
two sections of vine grow where there is 
only room for one, the two canes or sections 
will both be dwarfed in size, the leaves will 
be small, the bunches of fruit small, and if 
this double production is general over the 
entire trellis, the fruit will be slow in ripen- 
ing, and unless the season be long and 
favorable may not ripen before frost kills 
both fruitand foliage. Taen again, if we 
let any tree or vine over-bear one year it is 
weakened for the next year’s work. Soif 
we would have the best quality of fruit 
every year we must prevent over-bearing. 
Dr. Fisher, of Fitchburg, an acknowledg- 
ed authority, whose system of culture, more 
or less modified, has been adopted by hun- 
dreds of followers, attempts to grow only 
six pounds of fruit toa vine. His clusters 
weigh a half pound each, so he needs only 
twelve clusters per vine to get his crop. His 
vines are set six by eight feet apart and 900 
are required for an acre. A full crop is 
about two tons and three-juarters per acre. 
Oae year he let h's vines bear a double crop, 
but was a loser in consequeace, the fruit 
beiug small and unripe and the growth of 
wood for the next year’s crop small, so he 
had two poor crops as aresult. In setting 
a single vine to rua over the sunny side of 
one’s house and where there is ample root 
space, it may not be best to always keep it 
pruned so close or restrict the amount of 
fruit to a half dozen pounds, bat if we would 
be sure of acrop each year we must ke-p 
the vine down to its capacity for well ripen- 
ed fruit. Varieties that require the whole 
season for ripening should be set in the 
warmest situations, where both root and 
eaf will get abundant sun heat. Set vines 
in fall or spring according to convenience, 
only ve sure to set them early enough in 
either case. If set in the fall there should 
be time for the earth to settle solid about 
the roots before freezing weather sets in; if 
in spring set before the buds start. 

Tae first year let the vine grow all it will. 
In the fall cut baek to oneor two buds. The 
second year’s growth will be larger, and the 
cutting back should be continued annually 
till the vine has made strong, large canes 
capable of bearing large clusters of fruit. 
The trellis may be whatever one fancies, 


Growing. 


and expose it to the sun’s rays and above 


. 





danger of dirty fruit. Have two ideas con- 
Stantly in mind, a limited proiuction of 
fruit the present year, and large, strong, 
new wood for the next year’s crop. This is 
about the whole secret of successful grape 
culture. The vines may be tied to stakes 
or trained on wires or slats as best suits 
one’s convenience. Cut back old wood af- 
ter the crop is gathered_and before the buds 
Start in spring. Shorten the new wood to 
the vine’s capacity for perfect fruit. Check 
over-growth of new wood in summer by 
nipping or cutting off the ends of the shoots 
two or three times. This will encourage 
the growth of a few large leaves near the 
clusters of fruit and it is these that furnish 
the sugar. Mildew, rot and other diseases 
are encouraged by dense shadeand an over- 
growth of leaves, while good circulation of 
air and abundant sunlight promotes vigi r 
and good health. 


ee 


Celery for Family Use. 


W. D. Philbrick, inthe American Culti- 
vator, recomm2nds the following method of 
Storing celery in small quantities: 

** All celery not intended for keeping un- 
til late in the winter or early spring should 
now be banked up without delay. The por- 
tion intended for late keeping may be left 
till about Oct. 20, when it should receive 
one banking, which will suffice until it goes 
to the pitin November. It is well to carry 
up the last banking quite to the tops of the 
leaves, when it is desired to blanch it for 
immediate use, and if rains or dry winds 
should cause the earth torun down, leaving 
the leaves exposed, it will be necessary to 
renew the banking. 

‘* For storing celery for family use, where 
only a few hundred roots are wanted, a 
trench should be dug out wide enough to 
admit three rows of roots, and deep erough 
so that the earth will cover the stalks al- 
most to the tops when drawn up to them, 
leaving a slight bank at either side. Cover 
the leaves with two boards, placed like the 
saddle-boards of a roof, supporting them in 
the middle by stakes four feet apart, driven 
down among the roots along the middle of 
the trench, and sawed off in line at the 
height of the boards. The earth should be 
drawn up close to the boards, and when 
cold weather comes, cover the whole ar- 
rangement with litter or coarse manure 
enough to keep out frost. 

‘** There is little danger of a narrow trench 
like this heating so as to injure the celery, 
and no provision for ventilation will be 
needed, as must be done in the large pits 
used by the market gardeners for storing 
celery. In taking it out for use uncover at 
one end and take out a week’s supply ata 
time, which may be kept fresh in the cellar 
by keeping the roots damp and the stalks 
covered from the air by old bags or the like. 
Most cellars are too warm and dry to keep‘ 
celery well, but a could cellar will do for a 
while if the stalks can be kept from wilting 
by a covering of earth. 

——_>+ee—__—_— 

Climatal Destruction of Orchard Trees. 
Prof. T. J. Barrill, in the last report of 
the Illinois University, has two papers of 
considerable interest, in which he says: 
Among the trees which have been most 
commonly split or cracked by the cold of 
winter, are the apple, sweet cherry, plum, 
box-elder, sugar-maple, butternut, iron 
wood, and occasionally the black walnut, 
willow, tulip tree, oaks and linden. But 
the trees are rarely checked in growth by 
this cracking, although the wound may be 
deep and long in healing. But the injury is 
more formidable when the frost separates 
the bark from the wood, mostly near the 
ground, and commonly on the side next the 
sun, and often extending around the tree. 
This injury is the one which has been most 
disastrously destructive to apple orchards 
through a large portion of the west of late 
years. The bark may not be split, but 
separation from the wood is more or less 
complete. Often no external evidence of in- 
jury is seen for months. 

To avoid this disaster, it is important that 
the wood be well ripened or hardened, and 
a late and succulent growth prevented. 
When a severe winter drouth occurs, check- 
ing growth, later rains may occasion a sec- 
ond and half-hardy wood, and render the 
tree more liable to injury. After explaining 
the importance of a regular and copious sup- 
ply of water to the growing trees—which 
for a good-sized apple tree, with its 25,000 
square feet of evaporating surface, and its 
required supply of 250 gallons daity—Prof. 
Burrill remarks that ‘‘It is really neither 
the low Jands nor the high lands that are 
best, but those affording the best summer 
supply of moisture, without at other times 
of the year being too wet.’? Hence the 
value of tile drainage, or naturally well 
drained soils. If low lands are found best 
to supply these conditions, we shuuld by ne 
means include among thiese the sloughs, nor 
suppose that apple trees will do well with 
their roots immersed in water. Prof. Bur- 
rill thinks that the term flat lands rather 
than low lands will best express the mean- 
ing. If the hilly regions of the east are the 
best for orchards, it is because these favored 
lozalities do not suffer from mid-summer 
droughts. 

Prof. Burrill states that in every case 
coming under his observation of the Ben 
Davis grafted well upon a hardy variety, 
the whole tree has remained perfectly 
healthy and continuously productive, while 
root-grafted trees have perished. 

In his account of the forest-tree plantation 
on the grounds of the University, which 
was begun in 1871, Prof. Burrill gives a list 
of the twenty-five species of deciduous and 
evergreen trees. The young nursery trees 
were at first set in rows four feet apart each 
way, but later plantings were made in rows 
eight feet apart, the trees four feet in the 
rows. They were cultivated till large 
enough to shade the ground and keep down 
grass and weeds, after which the cultivation 
was discontinued, and very little subsequent 
expense was involved in the management of 
the plantation. Notes in detail are given of 
each species, with tabular statements of 
their progress in successive years. From 
the statement of 1886, we perceive that 
among the most rapid growers were white 
willow, green ash, soft maple, larch, black 
walnut, box elder, butternut, American elm, 
Austrian pine, Scotch pine, white pine and 
Norway spruce. In tha report made ten 
years ago, the interesting statement was 


given that upon very extended inquiry, it 
was found that the price of wood as fuel had 
not increased in Illinois during the preced- 








| ing ten years, and that in more than half of 
the object being merely to support the vine ' we A 
‘ mated to be 


the timbered regions the growth was esti- 
_e€oual to the destruc ion. 
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LiLy bulbs should not be planted where 
they will suffer from water in winter. More 
bulbs are lost from too much water than 
from severe frosts. A warm, loamy soil is 
excellent for lilies. 

QUEEN VicrTorta’s jubilee bouquet was 
something immense, It was five feet high, 
and composed entirely of the choicest 
orchids. It was surmounted by a crown 
and cross. The most perfect flowers of the 
rarest plants only were used. 

A LApy living at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has a plant of Four o’Clock which is four 
feet nine inches high and four feet five 
inches across. It has been grown by taking 
up the root each autumn, storing it in the 
fall, and planting out in summer again. 
Tais root is four years old. The plant isa 
marvel to every one who has seen it. 








TRE Horticultural Times says the Die- 
lytra spectabilis, though used as a border 
plant, is a most attractive pot plant and can 
be grown with ease in a window. The 
plants should be lifted and potted in 
September, and stored away in a spare room, 
or covered up outside, and in February be 
brought into the living room where they 
will soon show growth. 

THE small bulbs, about the size of peas, 
which form at the base of the new bulb of 
the gladiolus, are more apt to grow, it is 
said, if kept over until the second spring. 
They will then be about 18 months old, and 
if they have been carefully kept from first, 
WIll be pretty certain to grow. New sorts 
are raised from the small dull seed formed 
on the flower spike, which should be planted 
the following spring. It takes them three 
years to grow to be of flowering size. 


AN Ohio amateur says: ‘Ihave never 
seen an honest picture of a mignonette 
blossom. Generally you see a round spike 
of flowers as big around as an inkstand. 
Now, everybody knows that it begins to 
seed directly. There is a little bunch of 
flowers at the end of the stalk and a long 
row of seed pods below, like little sleigh- 
bells. It seems to me when the artist gets 
ready to make a drawing of this wonderful 
flower he pulls off the seed pods and works 
in blossoms in their places,’’ 





A veRY beautiful annual, for which we 
are indebted to California,is the Zschscholt- 
zia, or California poppy, a bardy annual 
which grows wild in the Golden State, 
making waysides and untilled fields ablaze 
with its orange and yellow bloom. Seed 
should be sown where the plants are to 
bloom, about the last of May. Thin out the 
young plants, fora few well grown speci~ 
mens are better than those which are cro wd- 
ed. The Hschscholtzia does not transplant 
well, as it has a tap root. It makes as fine 
a bed asthe portulacea, and its blossoms 
are larger and finer, and its foliage more at- 
tractive. For masses of bright color no 
plant is more valuable. 





One of the most singular plants of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains is the Snow Plant. 
The scientific name of this flower is sarcodes 
sanguine, meaning blooded flesh. June is 
its month of blossoming, and it can be 
found growing in secluded spots in the 
mountains, where the snow falJs deepest in 
winter and where the tall grass grows 
quickly and casts an unbBroken shade. The 
plant itself is from four to ten inches in 
height, and is of a bright scarlet color, in- 
cluding leaves and flowers, although the 
stem is pink and white. The flowers are 
attached close to the stem, and the leaves 
curl upward and partially hide the flowers 
from view, the whole being in the form of a 
cone. The leaves have a delicate frost-like 
edge, which makes them extremely beauti- 
ful. Every visitor to the vicinity always 
manages to secure one of these curiosities 
to show to friends below. How these plants 
grow is not known to botanists, as they 
neither seed nor bulb. They are supposed 
to be parasitic and cannot be propagated. 
Localities where they are abundant one 
season, may not produce a single specimen 


the next. 


Spring or Fall. 


We have two or three inquiries now be- 
fore us as to whether spring or fall is the 
best time to set out trees. We can’t tell 
how often we have treated on this subject, 
but it isnatural that the question should con- 
tinue to be asked, as young men grow up, 
marry, and either go to farming or in other 
ways possess land and desire information as 
to what fruit-trees to plant and when to 
plantthem. In avery few words we would 
say that there is not much choice in the sea- 
sons. If the soil is naturally moist, spring 
is probably to be preferred for setting out; 
dry, fall. If the trees are large early fall 
should be chosen, and as soon as the tree is 
done growing and the leaves begin to drop. 
In both cases the tree should be taken out of 
the ground carefully and with as many of 
the small roots as possible, and be ‘planted 
as soon after as possible, before the roots be- 
come dry. To prevent their becoming so 
they should be well covered, kept out of the 
sun in transporting, and ‘‘heeled in” or 
buried and liberally watered as soon as they 
arrive until ready for planting. The plant- 
ing cannot be done tod carefully. Tne hole 
should be large enough to receive all the 
roots carefully spread out, and the ground 
put about them should be fine and rich. If 
the roots are too big they should be some- 
what pruned, and the branches of the tree 
also. Sometimes the branches, where 
the roots are few and have been injared in 
taking up, should be severely shortened to 
gave the life of the tree.—Germantown Tel- 
egraph. 

Are Plants Injurious to Health, 

Even yet, with all the light of experience 
on the subject, if physicians are asked if 
plants kept in rooms are injurious to health, 
three out of six will reply that they are. 
They will generally follow up the reply by a 
learned di: quisition on horticultural chem- 
istry; will tell you that at night plants give 
out carbonic acid, which is poisonous to 
animal life, and consequently if we sleep in 
aroom where plants are kept, we of ne- 
cessity inhale this gas, and sickness will fol- 
low. These worthies generally succeed in 
their specious reasoning, and the poor 








plants, that have bloomed gaily in summer, 
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are often consigned to the coal cellar for 
their winter’s quarters, if given quarters at 
all. No theory can be more destitute of 
truth; that plants give out carbonic acid may 
be, but that it is given out in sufficient 
quantities to affect our health in the 
slightest degree is utter nonsense. No 
healthier class of men can be found than 
greenhouse operators, which makes me 
sometimes think that plants have a health- 
giving effect rather than otherwise. But 
doctors may tell us that our workmen are 
only at work in the day-time, and that it is 
at night that the carbonic acid is emitted. 
Here we meet them by the information that 
in most cases the gardener in charge of 
greenhouses often has to be up the greater 
part of the night in winter, and the green- 
house from its warmth is universally taken 
as his sitting-room, and sometimes as his 
bedroom; such was my experience for three 
winters. I had charge of a large amount of 
glass, situated nearly a mile from my board- 
ing-house, too far to go and come at mid- 
night, with the thermometer below zero. Our 
means of heating were entirely inadequate, 
so that the fires had to be looked to every 
three or four hours. Disregarding all my 
kind-hearted employer’s admonitions, I 
nightly slept on the floor of the hot-house, 
which was rank with tropical growth. The 
floor was just the place to inhale the 
gas if there had been much to in- 
hale. It did not hurt me, however, and has 
not yet, and that is now nearly forty years 
ago. That plants are injurious to health in 
sleeping rooms is one of the bugbear asser- 
tions that is willingly swallowed by the 
gullible portion of the community always 
ready to assign effects to some tangible 
cause, and this, as the assertion evinces 
some chemical lore, is very prevalent among 
those disciples of Esculapius, who are al- 
ways Willing to be thought learned in the 
science so intimately connected with their 
profession.—P. Henderson. 





Horticultural Notes. 
LAKE County sent a barrelful of squash to 
the State Fair. There was only one squash, 
but it weighed 100 pounds, 





W. H. Swartz & Son, of Fennville, shipped 
8,060 baskets of peachesin 14 days from an 
orchard of 7J0 five-year-old trees. 





Pror. L. H. BArLey, of the Agricultura 
College, showed 172 varieties of tomatoes at 
the State Fair. This is the largest number 
ever exhibited in one collection. 





PROF. J. B. STEERE says that the horticul- 
turist who has no scruples against using a 
muscular thumb and forefinger, makes him- 
self an insectcide of no mean value. 

ELI WHITE, of Livingston County, N. Y., 
has 60 acres of blackcap raspberries growing 
among peach trees. His crop was very large 
this year; he has sold ten tons of evaporated 
berries in New York city at 27 cents a pound, 
amounting to $5,400. 


D. M. DUNNING, of New York, thinks that 
if the Wilson strawberry were sent out again 
as a new variety, under the care and culture 
that varieties are now receiving, it 
would take the strawberry world by storm and 
create a tremendous excitement. 


new 


THERE are 14,000 acres of vineyards along 
the Hudson river valley, and th€® average 
yield is four tons to the acre. At three cents 
per pound this means $240 per acre to the 
grower. Some grow larger crops than this 
average and realize $300 per acre in sales, 





One of the finest collections of apples 
shown atthe exhibit ofthe State Horticul- 
tural Society, was sent from Elk Rapids. 
There were 50 varieties, without spot, worm 
holes or blemishes, and of even size. Mr. 
Munro, who selected the specimens, was 
highly complimented for his good judgment. 
AN Ohio horticulturist warns peach grow- 
ers of danger ahead. The protracted drouth 
caused premature fall of the leaf, and if 
warm, moist weather ensues a second growth 
would probably be induced which would leave 
the tree in a condition to be winter-killed. 
The prevention is a heavy mulch, but keep it 
away from the trunk of the tree, to prevent 
injury by mice and rats. 





A. &. FULLER thinks the huckleberry is as 
easy to transplant asthe rose. Care not to 
dry the roots and severe cutting back, are 
the requisites for success. Selection from 
the larger bushes—which, under favorable 
circumstances, produced berries one-half 
inch in diameter—and good culture might, he 
thinks, result in an improved form of one of 
the most popular and best of our wild fruits, 
Mr. Fuller has had twenty years’ experience 
in growing this fruit. 

AT the recent meeting of the American 
Pomologicai Society at Boston, one interest, 
ing feature of the fruit exhibition was the 
105 different varieties of grapes exhibited by 
the T. 8. Hubbard Co., of Fredonia, N. Y., 
being the largest collection of American 
grapes ever exhibited. The largest previous 
exhibition was by the same firm at St. Louis 
in 1881, when 135 varieties were shown. The 
Eaton grape, which attracted much attention 
by its enormous clusters, has been purchased 
by this firm, who willintroduce it. It is said 
to be similar to the Concord in growth, foli- 
age, health and quality, but much larger in 
berry. 





W. M. MEATH, in the American Agriculturist, 
says: ‘*For marketing as well as for home 
use, quinces should not be gathered until 
fully ripe, as they do not ripen upin color 
and flavor like apples, pears and peaches, 
after they are picked. If gathered too early 
the quince is comparatively worthless. If 
the cultivator of the quince does not desire at 
once to dispose of his fruit, the later ripening 
sorts can be kept for a long time by being 
carefully spread out in a cool chamber till 
the frost necessitates their removal to the 
cellar. With proper care quinces may be 
kept till April in common cellars. Of course 
with retarding house conveniences, all fruits 
may be kept at will. As a rule it will be 
found that the best time to use or sell quinces 
is soon after they are ripe. If kept too long, 
the demand for them, as with most other 
fruits, ceases, and they are not sought afer. 








A Ghost 


is a myth, but solid reality will be known by 
those who write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, thereby learning, free, about work 
that they can do and live at home, wherever 
they reside, at a profit of from $5 to $25 daily. 
Some have made over $50 in aday. Capital 
not needed. Hallett & Co. will start you. All 
is new. Delay not. Pay absolutely sure 
from start. 





Both sexes. All ages. 
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A piarian. 


THE granulation of honey in cold weather 
is the best test of its pnrity. If adulterated 
with glucose it will not become solid, and if 
granulated sugar is used it will become 
caky and have crystals of sugar through it. 
If honey ‘candies’ or granulates, set the 
dish containing it into one of warm water 
until it melts, keeping the water close to 
the boiling point. 











G. W. DEMARER, in the American Bee 
Journal says: ‘It has been frequently ask- 
ed if it will do to locate an apairy where 
there are 1:0 shade-trees to shade the hives 
in the heat of the day. My experience dur- 
ing the past heated term has satisfied me on 
this subject. There are no trees near 
enough by to cast a shade over any of my 
hives, My hives are about four inches from 
the ground, on a smooth blue-grass plat of 
ground which is protected by a plank and 
wire feuce. ‘The grass is kept closely mow- 
ed so as not to interfere with the flight of the 
loaded bees. Each hive has a shade-board 
over the hive-cover. Tiis is all the shade 
the hives had through the late heated term, 
and not a single comb in my large apiary 
melted down. The ‘‘shade-board” over 
the cover of the hives so as to have 
an air-space between the cover of the hive 
and the shade-board, is ample protection to 
my hives, and gives me a clean, smooth 
apiary yard, free from trees or other obstruc- 
tions to operate in.’’ 





G. A. STOCKWELL says, in the NW. Z. 
Farmer: The word propolis is pure Greek, 
from pro for, or in behalf of, palis, city. it 
comes to mean a defense, a protection. 
That is what it is to the bees, a means of 
defence in winter; in fact, at all times. The 
bees defend themselves with propolis, stop- 
ping all openings, making the hive tight, 
even water-tight with it. During the sum- 
mer a bottom board of a hive was pierced in 
several places by wood burrowers, but every 
place was stopped by propolis. Bees will 
close with propolis a hole an inch in diam- 


eter. When cool weather comes, the bees 
cannot mould this propolis to their 
needs; therefore, what is done to keep 


through the winter should be done before 
the propolis season closes; the bee keeper 
should know before this time comes that his 
bees have stores enough for the winter. To 
break open the brood nest in November may 
be fatal to the bees, or it may not. It is 
safe to consider it fatal and not do it or 
have occasion to do it. 








Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly 
trying every known remedy, at last founda 
prescription which completely cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
212 East 9th St., New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 








NEW “ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA. 


a Variable appetite; faint, gnaw- 

f $| ing feeling at pit of the stom- 
ySpep ach, bad breath, bad taste 
in the mouth, low spirits, gen- 

eral prostration. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by 
cleansing and purifying the blood, tones up the 


digestive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
gate . /s undoubtedly a blood 


HI atis disease caused by an 
e excess of the lactic acid 
in the blood. Where there is perfect filtration 
of the blood there can be no rheumatism. 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA will remove the poi- 
















son, supply the acids and relieve the pains. 
Is caused directly by impurities 
Corotul glands, often resulting In swell- 
eruptions on the face or neck. BULL’S SADSA- 
PARILLA, by purifying the blood, forces tne Im- 
Through the Kidneys flow the waste 
Kidney fluid containing poisonous matter, 
this matter is retained and pol- 
sons the blood, causing pain in the small of the 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic. causing the 
kidneys to resume their natural functions. 
suspension of its functions, the 
bile poisons the blood. causing 
jaundice, sallow complexion, weak eyes, bilious 
diarrhoea, a languid, weary feeling. Theseare re- 
ILLA the great blood resolvent. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


In the blood, usually affecting the 
ings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore eyes, blotchy 
ae from the system. 

Ifthe Kidneys do not act properly 
back and loins, flushes of heat, chills. BULL’S 
Th ' By trregularity in its action or 

¢ Liver 
lieved at once by the use of BULL’S SARSAPAR- 
$1 PER BOTTLE OR SIX BOTTLES FOR365. 











B. SILVER CO,, Cleveland . 
If these hogs are really cholera proof, as guaf 
anteed, have we not the solution to the problem, 
“How to banish hog cholera?” Write for pare 
ticulars, and investigate and mention this paper 
aug29eow5t Bs tall Eon 
fi 

toany Lever Press now 
made*for Hay, Straw and 


REBOUND 
Wook ps ra victorious. Received First Premium 


at all prominent fairs for past five years, over 
Dederick and others. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
WHITMAN AGR’L CO., St. Louis, Me. 









On receipt of 50c I willsend post paid my book 
giving full directions for growing onions on 

uck Soil. It gives directions for draining 
Swamps, fittingthem for onions, quantity and 
kinds of seeds to sow, implements to use, tilling, 
harvesting, housing, and selling the crop. Also 
a formula for a home-made fertilizer that costs 
only $ peracre. Send postal note. Address 
[31-tf . C. TAYLOR, Ovid, Mich. 


$3.75 STAN cme 


Wewant anactive and intelligent man 
| or woman torepresent us in each town, 
—S=—_ To those who are willing to work we 
oll fi ise large profits, Cooker and 
aH a tfit free, Apply at once for Terms, 

id) WILMOT CASTLE & 0O., Rochester, N.Y. 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free, 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


WORK 














FOR ALL. $50 WEEK and ex 
penses paid. Outfit worth $5 & par 
ticulars free. P. O. Vickery, Au- 





03-8t gusta, Maine, 
is on file in Philadelphia 
| HIS PAPER ae pewepepee adver 
ae Age 5 SST 
» W. AVER 4 SON. cur authovined azouts 








Wealth awaits every worker, - 


MER of good character wanted in your vicinity. 
Special inducements now. Don’t delay. Sal- 
ary from start, BROWN BROS., Nurserymen, Ubicage, Ul, 


03-13 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Oft Told Story 


Of the pecullar medicinal merits of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is fully confirmed by the volun- 
tary testimony of thousamls who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled good name it has made 
at home, which is a “tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomenal sales 
it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is the most popular and successful medicine 
before the publie today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 

“I suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and 1 am always glad to speak 














a good word for this medicine.” Mrs. J. & 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years, Hood's Sarsaparilla completely 
cured him. 

Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was cured of the ulcer, and 
also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 06 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 











Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from wem 
New York Limit’d Exp. 1.30pm §10.45 p ra 
Mail, via Main & Airline 47.004 m 6.00 Pp m 
Day Express ........... *9.10am *6.45 p mm 
Kal. & 3 RiversAccom’n 4.00pm *1150am 
Evening Express........ §800pm §7.30 8 m@ 
Pacific Express.........  §9.15 pm §6.00 a 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS, 
Day Express............ *9.10am *6.45 p = 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4.00pm *11.50 am 
Night Express.......... §915 pm *6.00 am 


SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 





Bay City and Saginaw... *8.35am §9.10 p me 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §5.40pm *11.00 a te 
Night Express.......... 411.00 p m *6.05 a m 
Alpena Express....: *9.30 am *5.35 Pp me 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern Express..... §825am §8. 10a m 
St. L., Cin., Clev. &Col’s §2.45 pm §11.4528a m@ 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm 7508 @ 
Cincinnati Express..... §7.20pm *5.25 p & 
Pacific Express......... §9.08pm $10.50 p m 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 

ronto Trains. goingeast. from east. 
Accommodation........ *5.00am *8.45 Dm 
Atlantic & Pacific Exp. §6.10am 8.45 Pp mm 
New York & Boston Ex. §12.065 pm 5.20 p mi 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm 8.05 D m 
Limited Express........ §10.55 p m Ro Pm 


§Daily. *Except Sunday. +Except Saturday. 
yExcept Monday. 

CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W RUGGLES, 

City P. & T. Agt, Gen’! P. & T. Agt., 

June 1, 1887. Detroit. Chicago, Ii. 





Lake Shore & Mich. Seuthern R'y. 


Trains run on Central Standard Time, 





Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago Depart. Arrive. 

& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:30pm 
Chicago, Toledo & Cincin- 

nati Express ............ 6:15pm 10:65am 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 

& Columbus Express..... 2:45pm 5:2 pm 


The 5:25 p m train will ar ive, and the 2:45p 
m train depart from’ the Third street depot, 
Other _— will arrive and depart from the 
Brush sifeet depot. *The 2:45 pm train leaves 
daily; all others daily except Sunday. 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Avs. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 








Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 





Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen 
tral Standard Time. In effect Oct. 2d, 1887. 


Depart Arrive. 
*Morning Express....... 6:50am 12:00 n’a 
*Through Mail.......... 10:20am 4:50 Dp m 
Grand Rapids Express.. 4:30pm 845 Da 
*Owosso & Chicago Ex. 8:00pm 8:00am 
+Night Express.......... 10:55pm 5:20 a m 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. + Satur- 


days excepted. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50am, 4:30 and 
8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west. 

Night Express has a Wagner Sleeper from De- 
troit to Grand Rapids. 

The Night Express will connect at Grand 
Haven with the company’s steamer City of Mil- 
waukee, arriving at Milwaukee at 5:00 p. m. 

me | car berths can be secured at G. T. R. 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jeffersom 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street, 


W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE. 
General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 
Detroit. Detrott 





Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R’g. 
The Soo-Mackinaw Short Line, 


Only direct route between the East and South 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


WEstT, Time Table. East, 
Read Down. In effect June 19th Reaa Up 
tAM. +P.M Le’ve Arre tA. M. P.M: 
8 35 OO seis Detroit ...... 11 00 9” 
7 06 410... Port Huron .... 11 00 10 38 
+PM. *AM. P.M. A.M 
10 45 650 .... St. Ignace 1.... 8 30 RR 

8 00 100. Marquette .... ® 05 10 00 
8 33 145 .... Negaunee 2.... 1 15 9 15 
8 42 1 54.... Ishpeming .... 12 50 9 & 
11 45 5 25 ....Houghton 3.... 9 20 6 09 
314 686 sstes Calumet ..... *8 06 4% 
P. M. P. M, A. M. P.M 


ConnectTions—[1] Via M. T. Co.’s boats, with 
Michigan Central and Grand Rapids & Indiana 
railroads and with the elegant sidewheel steam- 
ers ofthe Detroit & Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for Detroit, Cleveland and all 
pointsin the east, southeast and south. The 
steamers leave St. Ignace Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings and Thursday and Saturday night 
[1] with boats for Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and all shore points. [2] with C.&N. 
R’y. [3] with Mineral Range R’y. 

Central Standard time. *Daily. +Daily, ox 
cept Sunday. tDaily, except Saturday. 





A. WATSON, E. W. ALLEN, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Pass. & Tk't Ag 
TRAVEL VIA 





Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep. 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
Sure connections in Unica 
Depots at its terminal pointé 
with trains from and to th 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B:& Q.R.R. Route from Chicago, Peoria 
: or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets. Rates, Maps, &¢., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
FS OTIER. 'H, B.STONE, | PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. G. M. a. Po Bt. = ee 
z *ronc | ictionary containing 32, wv 
2h encanto fa stainps to Paul Morton, Chicages 


j2deow2tt 


AGENTS 2323 


EERE 
and farmers with nocxperience make $2.50 an 
hour during spare time. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N.Y., made S18 one day, $76.50 one wee 
So can you. Proofs and catalogue tree. 


J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, ® 
Ete sp.ds 
PENSIONS | An experience dating from 1864, 
eK-1 31 
Young Man and 
Go South 2 Buy a Home 


MILO B. STEVENS & COs, 
Stamp for particu- * 
lars, E.C. ane bate & Co., Norfolk, Va. 











Abstract Building, Detroit, Mich. 
m30-26t 





. FR ‘hromo, F 

SOSILK FRINGE, Midden Name, ¢ . Hae 

es Cards, Games, Verses, Songs, Serap Pictures, Agt . 
Outfit & Ring, 10c. BLAKE & CO., Moutowese, Conn, 


olveow13t 
HOME 


STUDY, 3*ok-keeping, Business Forms‘ 
thorough 
BRYAN 








anship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete 
i; tana by MAIL. Circulars free. 
¢ & STRATTON’S, Buffalo, N. ¥, 
01 


0-26 
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— SUCCESSORS TO — 


BUNSTONE & GIBBONS. Publishers. 


Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Eastern (Office: 21 Park Row, New York, 
P. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 


*,* Subecribers remitting money to this office 
wend confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
@tered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
whee we cannot be responsible for the money. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farm- 
changed must give us the name of the Post- 
Sfice to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have it sent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 
gary to say is: Changethe address on Micuiean 
Pasare from —— Postoffice to —— Postoffice. 
Sige your name in full. 











1887. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1), 








This Paper is Entered at the Detroit Poat- 
Mice aa eccond class matter. 








THE “HOUSEHOLD.” 

~~. 

ix sudscribing with agents for the Farn- 
ER you sh 
whether or not 
supplement. Comp! 
in that parties do not 
variably turn t e result of a mis- 
enderstanding between the agent and sub- 
seriber. The price of the Farmer alone is 
and of the FARMER and 


the HovusEHOLD 
aints frequently 


receive it, and it in- 


you wish 


come 


pe tl 






t @ per year, 


BOUSEHOLD $1 50 per year. 
——_— — + > 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


A Word to Farmers. 





uld be particular to state to them | 


locations, and for part of it the buyers paid 
705<c, which is %e per bu above the price 
for regular. Here are two important faets: 
The western millers can buy cheaper in 
Chicago than at hom», and the price paid for 
spot wheatis above the regu‘ar quotations 
ofthe Board of Trade. If wheat begins to 
move westward to supply a consumptive 
demand, is it not time to inquire how this 
state of affairs will affect the market? 

The stocks of wheat in London are more 
than twice as large as thse at the beginniag 
of July, while the stocks of flour and cora 
in that city are not materally greater than 
then. 

It is reported that Chicago dealers have‘ 
made up their m'nds that it is useless to 
expect much of a rise in the price of wheat 
till after the crop of the northwest has been 
placed, or at least measured up. They 
think it will move very freely during the 
next few weeks, and all the more so as it 
has been delayed by the rains. The win‘er 
wheat is believed to have already made its 
record, about five-eighth; of the surplus 
having left the hands of the farmers ina lit- 
tle more than the first three month; of the 
crop year. 

Canada millers are said to be buying 
Michigan wheat to keep their mills running, 
the local supply being short and held out of 
market by the Canadian farmers. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending Oct. 1, 1887, as per special 
sable :o the New York Produce Exchange, 
asgregated 80,000 bu., of which 20,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 69,- 
000 bu. to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
220,000 bush, of which 120,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 100,000 bu. to 
the Continent. The total shipments from 
April 1, 1887, beginning of the crop year, 
have been23,42),000, including 12,560,000 
bushels to the United Kingdom, 10,85 ,000 to 
the Continent. The wheat on passage from 
India Sept. 20 as estimated at 3,240,000 bu 
One year azo the quantity was 7.120.000 bu. 

The f table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 


illowinzs 








Bushels. 

ES I em 
On passage for United Kingdom. .... 13. 765,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe 2.05.08 
Total bushels Sept. 24, 1887 .. 46,0%,908 


4$8.191.309 
LoS) 


70 431 


Total previous week. 
Total two weeks azo 
Total Sept.25, 1886 

The estimated receipts of foreign and 
| hom+grown wheat in the English markets 
| during the week ending Ovt. 1 were 
‘paetrnntnse bu. more than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
17 the receipts are estimated to 








|} ing Sept. 


As large number of copies of this RS oe ae 
~ Ss ty = te | have been 3,250,520 Du. more than the con- 
Issue will fall into the bands of farmers : —— : 
. ; , | Sumption. he receipts show an increase 
who are not regular subscribers, we ask; .._ 2 Ta eo 
— eee er and if it is not i” 5,028,984 bu., as compared with the cor- 
3 to iOOE it OV 1d see it t is or " . . . 
— ae ara: | responding eight weeks in 1885 
suited totheir wants as agricultursts. We) * 


are anxious 
and will send the paper and HovsEHeLD 
supplement to your address from now until 
danuary ist, 188s, for 
Twenty-Five Cents. 
Try it, and see if you do not get more for 
your money than for an equal amount ex- 
pended in any other direction. 
Or we will send you the Farmer from 
now until January 1, 1889—a year and 
) Send orders to 
FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


+ 
4 
nM 


three months— 








WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the | 


past week amounted to 241,249 bu., against 
217,864 bu., the previous week and 305,842 
bau. for corresponding week in 1886. Ship- 
ments for the week were 224,977 bu. against 
79,383 bu. the previous week and 377,507 ba. 
$xe corresponding week in 1886. The stocks 
ef wheat now held in this city amount to 
$79,249 bu. against 711,988 bu. last week 
and 1,873,499 bu. at the corresponding date 
32 1886. The visible supply of this grain on 
Oct. 1 was 30,995,777 bu. against 30,162,- 
90S the previous week, and 51,220,352 
for the corresponding week in 1886. This 
shews an increase from the amount reported 
the previous week of 833,769 bushels. The 
export clearances for Europe for the week 
ending Oct. 1 were 972,572 bushels, 
against 850,141 the previous week, and 
fer the last eight weeks they were 
14,284,223 bu., against 16,638,018 bu. for 
the corresponding eight weeks in 1556. 

The market has been less active the past 
week, the sales of spot and futures only ag- 
gregating 1,011,000 bu., against 2,592,000 
bu. the previous week. Fiuctuations have 
Been within narrow limits, but the tendency 
has been downwards. Other markets have 
ruled about the same, and the week closes 
with yalues showing a slight decline on both 
spot and futures as compared with the pre- 
vious Saturday. No.1 white has suffered 
the most, and has dropped below No. 2 red. 
Domestic markets have all declined during 
the week, while foreign have either held 
steady or advanced a trifle, closing quiet but 
irm. 

The following tableexhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 8th, inclusive: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
White. Red. 
epee 17% 73% n 
a | Oo 76% 73% 72 
a... 76% 73 71% 
- a 76% 73 71% 
“ o.. 76% 73 71% 
a 76% 734% 72% 
— See 77% 73% m2 
= ZB a Ti% 74's 73 
—- ae V7 74 72% 
> Oe pce. 77 re 73% 
- 7... 76% Dh 74 
~ B.. 77 TD, .- 
~--—... 76% Hh 74 
=a, ago Di 7% Thy 
ect wen To, 73% 74 
a 74% 74% 73% 
ag 741g 745, 74 
5. 74% 73% 74 
2 a 74% 73% 74 
ca 7 74% Toy BB 
a, See 74% T5% 73% 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
garious deals each day of the past week were 


wim Oct. Nov, Dee. May. 
nn Sp = io a 
Paredes a me 53% 

3 3% 77% «88% 


> rr 7 
‘The r2port of the visible supp*y last week, 


xn telegraphed over the country, proved to be 


aog,000 bu. larger than it should have been. 
Tne error occurred at Buffalo. 


Chicago Tribune, of Thursday last 

seit that it was estismated that about 50,000 
bu. of wheat were taken in that city the pre- 
for the supply of interior mills in 

sold in special 


vious day 
the west. Most of it was 


have you try it for a time, | 


The Liverpool market on S:turday was 
| firm and higher, with fairdemand. Q wta- 
| tions on American wheat were 63. 34@35s. 


| 4d. per cental for club, 6s. 3d. for No. 2 
| winter, and 63s. 3.1. for No. 2 spring. 

| ——{0e——— 

| CORN AND OATS. 


| CORN. 
| The receipts of corn in this market the 


| east week were 13,433 bu, against 89,172 
bu. the previous week, and 45,285 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. Shipments for 
| the week were 28,317 bu., against 18,717 bu. 
| the previous week, and 14,417 bu. for the 
| camnepeniing week in 1886. The visible 
| supply of corn in the country on Oct. 1 
amounted to 7,087,448 bu. against 7,258,903 
bu. the previous week, and 13,425,030 bu. 
| at the same date in 1886. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 171,455 bu. Tne stocks now held in this 
city amount to 27,334 bu. against 29,032 bu. 
last week and 31,525 bu at the corres- 
ponding date in 1886. The week closes 
with a steady demand and a fair inq1iry for 
spot or near delivery. Values range about 
the same asa week ago. The home demand 
is of fair proportions, while from abroad 
the inquiry is increasing. Overators are 
looking for improved demand from Great 
Britain, where it has been light for some 
time. Quotations are 45i¢c per bu. for 
No. 2, 44%¢ for No. 3, 451¢¢ for No. 2 yel- 
low. and 45¢ for No. 3 yellow. For Octo- 
ber delivery sales-were made at 45}¢c for 
No. 2. The Chicago market held very 
steady all week. closing quiet on Saturday 
but steady. At the close No. 2 
spot was quoted at 42!¢c, October 
delivery at 42%c¢, NovemDer at 42%¢¢, 
December at 42%c, and May at 
45:gc. By sample No. 2 yellow sold 
at 42% @43¢, 42¢ for No.3 yellow, 42}¢@ 
42%e for No. 2, and 4134 @41%e for No. 
3. The New York m wket closed on Saturday 
with spot firm and in good demand, while 
futures were weak. Values are about the 
same asa week ago. Ta Toledo market 
was dullon S:iturday, with spot No. 2 at 
45%<c, and May delivery at 46%c. At Liver- 
pool the week closed with corn firm and 
higher. The following are the latest cable 
quotations: Spot mixed, 4s. 7}¢d. per cental; 
October delivery at 4s 64., and November 
at 4s 6d. 
OATS. 
The receipts at this point for the week were 
22,912 bu., against 35,365 bu. the previous 
week, and 41,301 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 13,021 bu. against 7,463 bu. the previ- 
ous week, and 30,610 bu. for same week in 
1886. The visible supply of this grain on 
Oct. 1 was 5,177,636 bu, against 4,854,279 
bu. the previous week, and 4,965,005 at the 
corresponding date in 1836. The visible 
supply shows an increase of 323,357 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held 
in store here amount to 15,821 bu, against 
17,997 bu. the previous week, and 56,429 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1886. Oats 
have just about held their ow2 the past 
week, the murket closing Satarday rather 
dull, but values unchanged. Quotations 
here are 3914 @30%¢ for No. 2 waite, 2974 C 
: . No. 2 mixed. 

for light mixed, and 28%¢ for a on 
There is no speculative demand, an: 

t. At Chicago 
sales reported are for SP? 

lifeless. Values 
on Saturday oats were sinel the 
seemed inlined to be » little easier, 


limited trading prevented nog ve 
are 
change. No. 2 : , 
there at 253<¢@26¢, October delivery at 
23% November at 264¢ and May at 30c. 
Sales by sample were on the basis of 26% 
for No. 2 mixed, 2%%@27%e for No. 3 
white and 28@28+4¢ for No. 2 white. The 





New York market closed on Saturday a 
shade easier and less active. Quotations 
there are as follows. No 2 white, 35y@ 
353{e; No. 8 do, 343{@35c, and No. 2 
mixed at 33@33'<* per bu.; white western 
are quoted at 35@i0c, and mixed do, at 32 
@34c per bu. 
—_—_—_——— {je 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


A steady and unchanged market has beea 
the rule all the past week, and values are 


just about the same as a week ago, 
with choice stock in gooi demand. 
extra se- 


Choice dairy commands 18@1% ; 
lections, 20@21c; packages of fair quality, 
15@1lic, and low grade stock, 10@15:. 
Creamery is steady, with quotations ranging 
from 24@25c per pound. Keceipts are 
fair, but are largely of second and third 
quality. Pastures are in excellent shape 
now, although the frost may have injured 
its butter-making qualities in some instan- 
ces. The make of butter must beof larze 
proportions, and the steadiness of the mar- 
ket is rather a surprise to dealers. At Cni- 
cago the close of the week found some 
Eastern buyers on the market, to which was 
added the local demand, imparting a firm 
feeling and fair degree of activ.ty. Fine 
grades werein best request and quotations 
are as fo!lows: Fancy set milk creamery, 25 *s 
@2éc per lb;fine Iowa, Wisconsin and Lilinois 
do, 19 @24c; fair do, 16@18c; medium do, 14 
@15¢; low grades, 10@12c; fancy dairies, 1s 
@20c; fair to good do, 13+¢@15c; ordinary 
do, 11@12c; common and packing stock, 
11@13c; grease, 9c. The New York mur- 
ket shows a decided improvement both in 
The best grades have, as 

and 
In its 
Daily 


tone and prices. 
usual, profited most by the advance. 
demand for them is very active. 
weekly review of the the 
Bulletin says: 

‘* The receipts have run lighter the past 
week, while the proportion of strictly fancy 
grades has been quite moderate, and 
quality has gradually gained strength and is 
selling pretty promptly on arrival: in fact 
more could be used than has come forward, 
and in absence of suff offerings some 
buyers have been compelled to take quality 
just a trifle under; but the supply of simple 
good to choice Western creamery has been 
more than ample, and nominally 
worth 18@22c have tended to accumulate, 
though holders have been anxious to seekan 
outlet, and willing to offer livdera!l induce- 
ments if they thought it would stimulate 
any increased attention. The demand, 
however, has coutinued closely contined to 
top grades from th local trade.”’ 

Quotations in that 
were as follows: 

EASTERN STOCK. 


market 


such 


ient 
ent 


r 
goods 


market on Saturday 













Creamery, State, pails, fancy 25 @27 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy 25'4@26 
Creamery, prime = at 22 gz 
eae is @ 
Creamery, fair P , 16 @17 
, Westerao. June 19 @1 
y tubs, fancy . 4 @ 
. tubs, good sk owes » Or 
State y. tubs, fair tie ~ Is @I9 
State dairy yrdinary ' i6 @i7 
State dairy f s, good to prime.. 19 @21 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Western Creamery, tancy ppaseaitde 25 @26 
Western imitation creamery, choice 18 @19 
Western do, good to prime....... - 146 @I7 
Western do, ordinary........... : 15 @i15% 
Western dairy, fine.............. ij @is 
Western dairy, good 15% B16% 
Western dairy, ordin 14 @15 
Western factory, Jun 16 @l6% 
Western facctory, June 

to prime ah as 15 @15% 
Western factory, June tu 6 @ 
Western factory, Jane 15 @15% 
Western factory, eur 

prime.... mm, 154% 316 
Western fagtory, ordinary ...... . 13 6b 

The exports of butter from Atlantic 
ports for the week ending Oct. | were 


$17,545 Ibs., against 175,657 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week, and 981.190 Ibs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1886 were 903,366 Ibs. 


CHEESE. 

The markets have been dull most of the 
week, owing to liberal receip’s and a de- 
cline in the foreign demand. So far, how- 
ever, values have held up well, and if stocks 
at eastern points are accumulating as report- 
ed, dealers have managed to keep such re 
ports from weakening values. In this mar- 
ket the trade is dull. Prices have ruled so 
high from retailers that consumers have re- 
frained from purchasing. Eighteen cents 
per Ib. for cheese, with meats as cheap as at 
present, acts as a prohibitory law on con- 
sumption. Quotations here are 12@12*¢e 
for full cream Michigan, 10*¢@11c for Ohio, 
and 1244@13c for New York.” At Chicago 
the market is quiet, with Young Americas a 
shade lower. Q .tations are for September 
production. Choice full cream cheddars 
were held at 11@i1%<c per lb; flats (2 in a 
box), 1144@11%c; Young Americas, 11%@ 
i2\%e. The New York market opened 
strong early in-the week, but weakened be- 
fore the close. Tne Daily Bulletin of Sat- 
urday says of the trade: 

‘‘ Cheese has succeeded im making a some- 
what better showing on a greater portion of 
the business this week, and between the 
fractional shading in cost on Central New 
York stock and a smal! gain here, it looks 
as though some of the receivers ought to 
have secured a margin. Tne light receipts 
contributed somewhat to strength of posi- 
tion, but considerable assistance was ren- 
dered by a spread in the demand, nearly all 
shippers appearing to have a few sin ull 
orders with sufficiently liberal limits to per- 
mit them to bid promptly on strictly fancy 
stock. Others, too, have found attraction 
in under grades of full cream, and, while 
insisting upon and obtaining pretty full 
allowances, maie an outlet for a consider- 
able portion of the August | stock held over 
on the platforms from previous weeks, and 
to some extent fresh arrivals. , 

* * * Advices from abroad tapes 

le the week wound up 
tame, and on the whole ek p 
by about neutralizing the promising features 
of the opening, so far as can be judged 
from surface indications. 

Quotations in that market Saturday were 


as follows: 


State factory s- Sdaiwipcewave>ssoe 14@i1% 
State factory fair....----.----++-+*-**- $11 
State factory ordimary...-----------+- 10 Gi0% 
State factory, light skims, fine....... 94310 
State factory, part skims, good........ 8%@ 9% 
State factory, part skims, fair....... 8 @8&y 
State factory, skims, ordinary ....... TQ 7% 
State factory dead skims.............. 3 @5 
Ohio flats, fine...----------+-+-----+-- 1146@ 
Ohio flats, ordinary.....-----....... 10 @11 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 48,042 boxes 
against 58,278 boxes the previous week 
and 61,388 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1886. The exports from all Atlantic 
ports for the week ending Oct. 1 foot up 
4,493,796, against 2,930,657 pounds the 
previous week, and 4,565,392 Ibs. two weeks 
ago. The exports for the corresponding 
week last year were 4,699,216 Ibs. 

The Liverpool market is quoted dull, 
with new American cheese at 58s. per 
cwt., a decline of 2s. per cwt. from the 
price quoted one week ago. 


=? 


Farmers complain that they have to give 








One out of every five bushels of clover seed to 
get the other four threshed. 


WOCL. 





Slowly but surely the wool market is 
working itself into better shape. Ithas im- 
proved somewhat the past week, but only in 
tone, not in values. It is evident, though, 
that manufaciurers are purchasing, and that 
few of them have any great surplus of stock. 
This, and the close of the London sales 
with values on good wools well sustain- 
ed, have given holders more confidence 
in the future of the market. ‘The 
depression of the past three months 
has also weeded out all weak holders, who 
were compelled to realize and were thus at 
the mercy of buyers. With stocks io good 
hands, and a better demand from manufac- 
turers, we look for a gradual improvement 
in values from thistime torward. Of course 
some Contingency may arise to disappoint 
this hope, but at the moment the chances 
are all favorable for a stronger and mre ac- 
tive market, with prices hardening as the 
demand increases. 

At Boston the past week the sales aggre- 
gated 2,014,000 lbs. of domestic and 369,000 
lbs. of foreign, as compared with 2,312,500 
Ibs. of domestic and 179,000 lbs. of foreign 
the previous week, and 4,099,348 Ibs of 
domestic and 799,000 Ibs. of foreign during 
the corresponding week in 15886. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin of Fri- 
day last, in its review of the market, says: 


“Ohio and Pennsyloania Fleeces.— 
These wools have been in fair sale at un- 
changed quotations, although there is a 


slightly weaker feeling on the part of some 
of the holders, some quoting less than 3c 
for XX grades, as manufacturers are slow to 
purchase at that figure. 

** Michigan Wools are inas good move- 
ment asa week ago. Michigan X is held 
pretty firmly at 30 cents, and some choice 
varieties have brought more. Michigan No. 
1 is selling on a bas‘s of 35e. The sales in 
all these wools are moderate, however. 

*Keatucky, Indianaand Missouri Wools. 

There has been a little more business in 
these wools, but nothing of any account has 
been done. Where sales have been mide 
they have been only of a few pounds at un- 
Satisfactory prices. Although manufactur- 
ers desire these wools they will not bay at 
present prices. 

‘Pulled Wools.—The market is reasonably 
well stocked with B supers, but the amount 
of A supers and Extras is limited. The 
supply of fine A supers is especially short. 
Business this week has been fair at very 
low figures. 

‘Combing and Delaine.—No. 1 combing, 
wools have been asked for as much as any- 
thing this week, and any lack of business 
is owing entirely to the difference in the 
ideas as regards price between buyer and 
seller. The movement in delainaes is not 
so good as last week.”’ 

The New York market has also improved 
intone. We note sales reported there of X 
Ohio at 32c, XX at 34e, X New Yor State 
at 29@ 30c, Ohio fine delaine at 35's @26c, 
and fine uomerchantable Ouio at 25c. Some 
lots of half blood delaine sold at 31(@38:2, 
and some quarter blood combing at 33 ‘<c. 
Foreign wools have weakened there the 
past week, probably the result of stocks be- 
coming depleted, with the desirable portions 
picked out. 

The Daily Commercial Bulletin, of New 
York, in its remarks on the market says: 

** Among holders of domestic fleeces the 
feeling is becoming more confident. No one 
appears tu calculate particularly upon s 


se 
curing any further important advantazes in 
the matter of pric, but, as before sugzested, 
there seems to be an impression that a 
larger outlet must gradually open for sup- 
plies, and a sustaining influence at least can 
thus be calculated upon ualess unexpectedly 
large offerings deve‘op. « For some time 
past desirable parcels of domestic wool have 
been placed without the necessity of even a 
fractional shading on value, and that in it- 
self isa gain. Buyers while operating as 
usual on the hand-to-mouth system, are 
noticeable as coming back upon the market 
with greater frequency. Tae offering bal- 
ances the call very well, both as to quantity 
and assortment, but seems to be made with- 
out pressure, and it looks as though weak 
holders had in a measure becom: weeded 
out. Most interior points of importance re- 
port asteady market, and it looks as though 
it would be difficult to reach some of the 
best accumulations, except at a fractionally! 
advanced line of bids. 

In this week’s issue Bradstreet’s, always 
very conservative, says of the market: 

** Manufacturers are making more frequent 
inquiries and dealers easily obtain the rul- 
ing prices. There are no signs of an ad- 
vance, but, on the other hand, no further 
decline can be reasonably anticipated. The 
policy of buyers continues to be cautious in 
the extreme, and yet here and there manu- 
facturers appear to be taking something in 
excess of present wants. The outlook for 
wovlen goods is quite as promising as at 
any time for some months past, and con- 
siderable business is doing in sample bags 
of material. In the country firmness con- 
tinue to be the rule, save that occasionally 
holders under financial stress are willing to 
dispose of their stocks at concessions. 
Values in the fleece wool districts are still 
relatively higher than on the seaboard, and 
receipts at Boston and Puiladelphia on con- 
signment are in some instances held above 
the market.” 

The London wool sales closed on Mon- 
day last. Compared with the opening rates 
at the last sales on good wool, Merino and 
crossbreds, prices are unchanged. For 
faulty wools market rates are irregular and 
prices lower by one penny per pound. 
American buyers only took 1,200 bales, 
prices ot such wools as they wanted being 
relatively higher than on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Current quotations for leading descrip- 
tions of wool are as follows, in comparison 
with a year ago: 


Oct. 8°86. Ovt. 7, 87 

Ohio and Pennsylvania X....33@34¢ 31@Re 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX.. 35¢ 32Gs3C 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX 

andabove.....°......... ..35@86c 33¢ 
Michigan X...................33@33e De 
Fine Ohio delaine............ 38e 35Gb 
No. 1 combing...............38@40e 37@Be 
Texas spring, 12 months..... 23G@2Gc 1is@-ec 


_ 
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LATE reports from the New York hop dis- 
tricts favor a crop this season of about 60,- 
600 bales, not quite one-half of the crop of 
1885, but considerably larger than that of 
1886. When spring opened many growers, 
discouraged by low prices and the ravages 
of blight and vermin, abandoned the hop 
industry and plowed up their yards so tba‘ 
not more than two-thirds of the usual acre- 
age, or only about 25,000 acres have been 
cultivated. Prices opened at a range of 1Se 
to 23e for choice, but have declined some- 
what under reports of fine yields in Califor- 
nia and Europe. Quotations now are 18S@ 
20c for extra choice, and 15@16c for in- 
feriur. Taeindustry has ‘‘ petered out ’’ in 
this State, but Wisconsin, California and 
New York seem able to supply all wants, 


and have to do it at a very low range of ; 
values. 
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TuRovcu an oversight, the credit for the 
excellent story we publish this week, was 
omitted. It is taken from the American 
Magazine, a publication which has hereto- 
| fore been referred fo in our columns. 








THE PLYMOUTH FAIR. 





On Tuesday of last week the third an 


near tha‘ village. Since the fair of a year 
ago quite a number of improvements have 
been made in the accommodations for ex- 
hibitors, and the grounds and buildings are 
now in good shape and conveniently ar- 
ranged. The fair, as was the case with 
most of those held in the State upto that 
time, did not have favorable weather, two of 
the days being more or less rainy and cold. 
Thursday turned out to be a fair day, but 
early the skies were overcast and rain was 
feared. In the face of this, however, a 
crowd of from six to eight thousand people 
visited the grounds, and appeared to be 
highly pleased with the attractions found on 
the ground. 

Tae halls were nicely filled, especially 
with fruits and vegetables. For a county 
which had suffered so much from drouth 
the past season, Wayne certainly did herself 
credit. Where those fine potatoes came 
from is a question, as those coming to this 
city are only apologies for the real article. 
in fruits, apples, pears and grapes were 
largely shown, and generidly of good qual- 
ity. In some instances the small size of 
the grapes showed the effect of the drouth, 
but as a whole the exhibit was a creditable 
one. 

When ‘we come to stock the showing was 
very fair, but Wayne County should do bet- 
ter. What was shown was very good, but 
many Classe3 were not as well filled as they 
should be to make the competition interest- 
ing. Beginning with cattle, W. T. John- 
son, of Northville, and O. R. Pattengill, 
Piymouth, had their Siorthorn herds out. 
Mr. Johnson had the young bull brought up 
from Kentucky a year ago, and he has 
grown wonderfully. O. R. Pattengill had 
the bull bred by C. F. Moore, of St. Clair, 
which has grown into a large smooth ani- 
mal, and is giving his owner some very fine 
calves. There were a number of parties 
who showed two or three head each, one of 
them Mr. J. J. Shearer. Mr. N. P. Sly, of 
Piymouth, had a number of unregistered 
Shorthorns, and some good ones. They are 
high breeding, but their records 
worthless through the dishonesty of their 
former owners, the Mitchell Brothers, of 
this city. Itis a pity to see such 
mals lost to the business. There were some 


of are 


good ani- 


extra fine fat steers shown by Mr. W. T. 
Johnson. 
H >lstein-Friesians were shown in goodly 


numbers, Morrell Simmons, of Northville, 
having seven head, which carried off the 
herd priz:: L. W. Simmons, same place, 
eight head, and some extra nice ones too. 
li. E. Day, of Newcom>, Washtenaw €o., 
had eight head, and came out well in the 
ring. 

In horses, trotters were on the ascend- 
ancy. Everybody owns a trotter now, and 
the breeding is as various as horses. 
The Wood Brothers, of Franklin, had three 
trotting bred stallions, and a couple of 
mares. Twoof the stallions were by Mas- 
terlode, and the other by Goldenbow. A 
stock company from Belleville showed a 
number of draft stallioniand mares. 

In sheep there was an excellent exhibit, 
some of the veteran breeders of Merinos 
having a number on exhibition. T. V. 
Quackenbush had a couple of good rams 
and some ewes. L. W. Sprague, North- 
ville, had ten of different ages, with stock 
ram Jumbo, all descendants of old Sheldon. 
George B. Bradley had three pens of ewes 
and three yearling rams. Chas. Forshey, Piy- 
mouth, had a fine buck bred by E. S. Sprague, 
of North Farmington, and eight ewes of 
different ages. He had five blue cards on 
his pens. A. Hard, of Piymouth, also had 
a number of pens of good sheep. 

Longwools were shown by L. D. Spencer, 
of Plymouth. 

Taere was a good exhibit of Shropshires. 
Amongt hose showing were D. Berdan, of 
Piymouth, and R. C. Bird, of Romulas. 

H. Grinnell, of Franklin, had eight head 
of French Merinos, comprising two lambs, 
two yearling ewes, two two-year-old ewes, 
and two rams, one imported. They were a 
distinctly different type from anything we 
ever saw called a French Merino, the car- 
cass resembling a mutton sheep, the fleece 
without oil and very similar to that of a 
Shropshire. They were large, heavy sheep. 
a two-year-old ram weighing over two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Tae principal exhibitors of hogs were N. 
P. Sly and T. C. Sierwood, of Piymouth, 
and Peter C. Bird, of Romulus. 

The poultry coops were well filled, but 
lack of time prevented a close inspection of 
the exhibits. 

Friday the weather was warm and pleas- 
ant andthe attendance good. Tne Associ- 
ation have reason to feel pleased at the 


large attendance when the weather was so 
unfavorable. The President, T. C. Sher- 
wood, works for that fair all the year, and 
to him and Secretary Crosby the Associa- 
tion may attridute its success. 


o~ 
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Ex-StrupENT HALL, in his communica- 
tion, indulges in comparisons between the 
heads of the different departments of the 
Agricultural College. This is always a 
dangerous business, as it may result in 
attacks upon the parties indicated by those 
who favor the other side. And Mr. Hall 
well knows that the heads of other depart- 
ments of the college have been severely 
criticised by the students at times, and 
some of them very recently. A search 
through back numbers of the Speculum 
shows that few have escaped such criticism, 
however unjust it may have been. Stu- 
dents, like other human beings, have their 
likes and dislikes, largely depending upon 
their prejudices. We would also point out 
that the letter published with Mr. Hall’s is 
from a student who has been out in the 
world five years, and has had the oppertun- 
ity of testing in a practical way the value of 
the instruction he received at the College. 
He, and others similarly situated, are strong 
friends of Professor Johnson’s. Perhaps in 
the future, when he tires of teaching school 
and applies his talents to practical agricul- 
ture, Mr. Hall will be found occupying the 
same position as do the other students who 
are engaged in farming or stock-raising. Of 
course if he remains a professional man 
such a change is not to be expected. 


The Oakland County Agricultura! Society 








congratulatesitself that though some other 
societies will have a balance on the wrong 


| side of the ledger, it wil' reduce its indebt- 


ness by about $500, a very creditable showing 
for this year of bad weather. 


THE STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 
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nual fair of the Piymouth Fair Association An Ex-Student Indulges in> Comparisons. 
opened on the grounds of the Association | 





To the Editor of the Michigan >Farmer. 


Though the trouble at the College has 


| been quite freely discussed in your columns, 


real cause of the difficulty. 
Let us briefly contrast the management 


graduate of Oberlin College, an enthusiastic 
investigator, and a profound scholar. He is 
never Satisfied till he has reached the limit 
in his researches, and gladly proclaims his 
discoveries. He is connected with the lead- 
ing national scientific associations and was 
President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Agricultural Science. 

Dr. Beal, a graduate of Ann Arbor, en- 
joys a national reputation as a botanist, and 
we have only to read the recommendations 
from prominent scientific men of his latest 
work, ‘* The Grasses of America.’ to recog- 
nize the fact that he occupies a plane with 
Dr. Gray, of Harvard. 

Prof. Cuok, in his original investigations 
Since graduating here, has saved the State 
thousands of dollars annually through the 
means he has diseovered for checking the 
ravages of injurious insects, let alone his 
work in the departments of physiology, 
geology and zoology. 

Prof. Bailey graduated here in 1882, and 
spent some two years at Harvard in the 
study of botany and horticulture. Since oe- 
cupying the chair of horticulture he has 
Spent the winters at Harvard and other in- 
stitutions, preparing himself for his special 
duties 
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deinz a good judge of stock, a 
good farmer, and of utilizing te advantage 
the student labor; but other quailties are de- 
manded of the head of this department. It 
would be an incompetent business man who 
could not manage a farm generously sup- 
plied by State appropriations with all im_ 
proved machinery and the many conver- 
withheld, through limited means, 
rom the ordinary farmer. If the Cullege 


arin is of value to the farmers of Michigan 


iences 


? 


irouzh experiments intelli- 
ly directed and accurately reported. A 
little has been 


must come tl 





done in this line, the results 
of which were not discussed in class when 


I had the study, nor did we gain any practi- 
cal knowledge of them. Ocher departments 
of instruction have advanced till laboratory 
work occupies a portion of each afternoon, 
the farm—that which should be the 
laboratory of the institution—can employ 
scudents bat two hours daily at eommon 
farm labor. There is no effort among th2 
students at large to belittle the labor sys- 
tem. All appreciate its value both as af- 
fording them necessary exercise and con- 
tributing to their support. Personally I owe 
too much to this system to say one word 
against it. Students, whether they come, 
irom town or country, canno: fail to note 
the contrast l have shown. It is not sur 
prising that they treat ligatly the class room 
work, say nothing of the uninteresting man- 
ner of its presentation, or the small value of 
anything received beyond the history of 
stock breeds. 
here are members of late classe3 who 
have the good of the College just as deeply 
at heart as do any former graduates. They 
are unwilling to see the Department of Ag- 
riculture sinking into insignificance through 
mismanagement. It is plain that a compe- 
tent instructor as well as an eflizient super- 
intendent of the farmis needed to bring 
this department into the prominence it 
should occupy. If such results cannot be 
accomplished through one person, there 
should be a professor of agriculture, and a 
farm superintendent. Respectfully, 
WINTHROP C. HALL 
De Wirt, Mich., Sept. 22, 1337 
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And Here is Another who Appreciates the 
Management of the Agricaltural Depart- 
ment, 

JouNsToWwN, Neb., Oct. 2, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Parmer. 
I heartily and gladly endorse all that has 
been said in the defense of Prof. Johnson. 
He is worthy all the praise he receives, and 
there is no reason why he should be perse- 
cuted as he has been. No man at the Col- 
lege is more conscientious and dzeply inter- 
ested in his work, and none is a greater 
friend to the students. 
Prof. Johnson’s position is a difficult one. 
He has a branch to teach that has not been, 
and probably never will be, reduced to a 
science. He cannot say that an experi- 
ment in agriculture that has been success- 
ful, will be equally successful if performed 
again. He can only give history and show 
the averages of long continued experiments. 
Farmers have all the elements to fight 
against, and only where irrigation is carried 
on can a farmer be approximately certain of 
the result when he plants his seeds, let him 
be ever so thorough. 
The other professors have sciences to 
teach that areexact. Tney can give laws 
that are true and will apply to all cases of 
the same nature and lead to like results. 
Taey even carry their classes along and 
keep their curiosity excite by giving inter- 
esting experiments, at which the student 
has only to gaze to be truly and deeply in- 
terested. It is not so with Prof. Johnson’s 
branch; he can only giveand show what has 
been done. He cannot say positively that 
the same work will produce the same result: 
and again, the student that has never been 
ona farm, and many of those who have, do 
not like the manual labor connected with 
the department. But few young men who 
go to Lansing can appreciate the long years 
of patient toil that it has taken to establish 


permit me, as one who has recently left its 
halls, to say a few words touching upon the 


a 
ee 


Sheep Notes. 





A WELL known breeder of Merinos 
Western New York, in a private note. ro. 
marks: ‘* About every cheap ram in tt 4 
section has been shipped west this fal 
am looking with great interest to the 
| creasing demand from South Ameriea 
; hear the breeders in the Argentine Rer 
lie are pleased with the results fr mn 
sheep, and I think we can get ready m whet 
| for all the good sheep we ean raise at 





| 








of the farm department with that of oth aii 
er ; g ‘ e 
; : | prices—eztra sheep. ext ices.” 
branches of instruction. It is no idle claim | te 
that the faculty em races some of the fore. Me. E , 
most men of the country. Dr. Kedzie isa BR. E. A. Ganrtock, of Howell, Living 


; Ston Co., 
his flock 
To W. P. Stowe, Fowlerville, ram N 
To F. Saunders, Fowlerville, ram N 
To E. E. Lxtson, Howell, ram N 
To P. Milett, Fowlerville, ram No 
To H. Wilcox, Charlotte, ram No 
To A Smith, Vermontville, ram 
To A. Crawford, S; 
No. 14. 
To J. R. Kingman, Lansing, ram N 
To D. L. Stickler, Lansing, ram No. 14 
ToS. A. Robinson, Lansing, ram 
No. 13. 


reports the following salea fea 


of Shropshires: 


No. 248 


Tingport, ewe lar 


E. P. DuNtos, of Breckenridze, Miss 
who came down with a carload of his Now 
York rams for C. W. Dunn & Co.. 
home last Tuesday evening. He sold 
and was very well satisfied with his tr - 
| Tezas Stockman. 
| 





Mr. J. R. Morrison, of 
ty, was up the fore part of last 
bought 26 head of Michigan rams fro: 


such.— Teras Stockman. 


M averic 


Week 








Mr. ARTHUR Woop. of Saline, is 
ed to have shipped 800 Michigan-bred 
to the west this season. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 












The re are 731 a < Yr 4 
j if napy y iow 
Anton Eisele, w A ) {nn Ar 
| néss man, died last week 
i 
| The A and a 
' matter t 
The oid Mic ent de t Z 
Kalamazoo, which has done d r 
is being removed. 
Irish Bros., Clarks r t 
; Pontiac butcher a four nm 1s 
which, dressed, weighed 315 pouads 
Binga Barothers, of California towns 
Sranch County, accidentiy shot himse!‘ 
putting away his gun after hu é 


dead. 
Seven hundred 


attended th 








When you get your title deeds to a Mexica 
pony, trouble has but just begu AM 
man bought one and neariy broke its neck 


trying to break it. . 
The 
f Je 


ff -rson, 


< 


Reading Telephone says W. E. Bu 
has a bonanza in his potat 
He has 1,000 bushels, but had t 


ll acres to get the 









Mrs. Prances Brass, of Dexter. old resi 
and widely known aa cied, died at 
home in that vill She had lived 
in the vici1 1333 

The bore-down-and-see- what-you'll-get we 





] 
at Pontiac is 800 feet deep, and t 
soapstone; now if they can get ga ethes 
all right—zgas and griddies, you know. 


Regular passenger trains com 
ning to the *Svo”’ on 
Shore & Atlantic railway. 
finished up at the rate 
daily. 


the 





Just @ month after the stakes were dri 
for the shook factory at Owosso a carioad 
maoufactured goods was on its wayt 
York. That's the way they do business in 
Uwosso0. 





A New York firm recently i rte " 
toothpicks from Japan, whict $1. 
thousand. The domestic ot kK 2 
factured of Michigan timber costs a few ceats 


per thousand. 


In 1830 Michigan had 150,000,000,000 feet 
pine. She has now about 15,000,000,000 t. 
It is also said that the white pine of the north 
cannot be cultivated, belonging a3 it does tv 
the primeval foreat. 





A skeleton, supposed to be that of James 
Hurley, who disappeared from Grand Rapids 
some months ago, and was thought t 
committed suicide, was foundin sor 
brush on the bank of Indian Creek r 
D., G. H. & M. railway bridge at Grand Rapi 
last week. 

A too confiding farmer who visited Grand 
Rapids last week, was acco:ted by a strang: 
who claimed to be a merchant of Saranac and 
wanted the loan of $36. The verdant ruralist 
handed over the cash, and now he realizes 
he'll have to charge it to the wrong side o! 
his bank account. 








E. P. Read, of Edwardsburg, was killed at 
Granger on the 6th, as he was driving across 
the tracks of the Graad Trunk railway at 
that place. Mr. Read was very deafand did 
not hear the train, which wasa fast express 
He had just left his daughter at the station 
and she was on board the train which caused 
his death. 





a 


George P. Butler, superintendent of 
poorin Saginaw County, recently drew 
to settle some county bills. He put t 
money under his pillow, but during the night 
it was stolen while he was in attendance ou 
a sick son, presumably by « one wh 
knew he had the money and was watching 4 
chance to capture it. 





yIne 


The Romeo Observer chronicles the curious 
freak of an ordiaarily well-conduc:ed cucum- 
ber vine: Mr. George Hipp exhibited a vege- 
table growth from his garden, the other day 
that astonished the oldest inhabitant. It 
consisted of a section of cucumber vine 3 
inches long on which there were 22 small but 
perfectly developed cucumbers. 


Charlotte is congratulating herself on tne 
fact that the present year’s taxes will wipe 
cut two of its bonded debts ** for good and 
all.’" One was for aid given the Grand River 
Valley railroad, the interest on which was ten 
per cent, and amounted to more than the 
principal; the other was for the building of 
part of one of the schoo! buiidiogs. 


The Jonesville Independent says a fire 
started two months ago to exterminate & 
bumbie-bee’s nest (farmers ought to treat 
their friends better) has burned over 30 or #0 
acres of land, and has several times threat- 
ened the buildings of a farmer who lives 
near by. The fire was started ina huckle- 
berry marsh, and has smouildered in the peaty 
earth ever since. 

Mr. Goff, of Belleville, was attacked by 2 
bull while crossing one of “his fields recently, 
and only saved his life by lying fiat on the 





what little is known about progressive agri- 
culture, and not till they have spent a few 
years at practical farming will they believe 
they know little about it. Then these re- 
calcitrant young scapegoats that have 
abused Prof. Johnson will see and ac- 


ground and allowing the animal to tumble 
him around. His dog fivally took part in the 
fracas, and by attracting the buli’s attention 
enabled Mr. Goff to escape toa safe place. 
He sustained severe internal injuries and had 
several ribs broken. 


The schooner City of Green Bay went to 
pieces off South Haven jast week, during the 





knowledge that a man who is regarded as ; 
capable by the most progressive farmers of 
the State, who have grown gray in the | 
work, is a man that could teach them, and 
worthy all the respect of the State. 

Very respectfully, 

FRED. E. DELANO, ‘82. 





of their outfit were rotten and broke. 


gale which wrought havoc with the shipping: 
and her crew of six persons were drowned i0 
sight of hundreds of persons who were utter- 
ly unable to save them. The life-saving crew 
could render no assistance because the "ool 
one person was saved. 


The body of an unknown mad, with the 
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enderea the body unrecognizable, 
ight the remains are of a man 
a stranger inthe place. Opinion 
whether be set the shed on 
or was murdered and the shed 

eal the crime. 


ss, of this city, lineman of the 
Light Company, was killed on 

tric light poles last week by a 

wire. He was taken from the 

role by the firemen with their | 
nfortunate man was the victim 


arclessness, as the rubber gloves 
. 7 
have worn while handling the wires | 
his pocket, 


ounty farmer has nocecasion 
when he can present such a record 
iild, of Swartz Creek, gives the 
Mr. Fairchild has just sold 64 

r which he received $512. In 
his hay, Mr. Fairchild has har- 
same farm of 120 acres 1,700 

n, 30 acres of clover seed, six 
120 bushels of potatoes and 250 
pples, besides feeding four team 
head of cattle, 120 sheep and 19 


M. Curtis, of Flint, was notified of 
e Presbyterian church in that 
to be sold for taxes, just ia 
at t!e treasurer's oftice where 


n progress, and biditia. The 
had not been paid on the 
the chureb, since erected, 


taxes were $38.75, but Mr. Curtis 
Sl00, owing to the opposition of 
Mr. Curtis will turn his newly 

riy over to the church author- 


under the St. Clair River 

was fairly under way, the 
ew upthe job. He found the 
greater than he had esti- 


going to make any 
it does not pay to 
ne But the work is not 

, as the company has grit and 
wat lt will cost from one- 
than was estimated, 
are no unsurmount- 
completion of the work. 


was I 


ilf more 


General 
rted to be in 
edar 


Rapids, La., 


on tem- 
last 


ed ijecturer 


suddenly 


ts were destroyv- 
New York 


_— 
h less tor topers 


died very suddenly at 
ring @ sessior f tl 


Foreign Missions held in 





‘st of January of the 
by fire have aggregated $93,- 
to the corres- 


current 


g the passengers by the Alesia 





eleven days ago. There are 
the disease 
of persons in good standing 
e Knights of Labor is 702.924; 
embership, 72! The re- 
year are $398,731 
X a men, of Cincin- 
eir er Thursday, the 
al she p ofits—13? 
€ wa S—the total amount 
opulation of Wyoming is 85,- 
y is said to be as good for 
rposes as for grazing. It has 
flelds recently discovered, and 
lar 
nai Farmers’ Alliance held its 
session at Minneapolis, last 
are 60,000 members enrolled 
which has organizations in 15 
two territories. 
lug a hole in the bank of the 
a mile above Nashua, N. H.., last 
sed a disastrous flood. The 
shut down, and 3,009 operatives ere 
f employment. 
A. Hawkins, of Islip, N. J., who 
,other last week, has confessed alli 
his awful deed. He shot her 
opposed his marriage to the 
to whom he was engaged. 
etitive di at Chicago last 
r Knott, of New York, carried the 
“ his grandfather carried at the 


f Cornwallis, and which was af- 
e by his father in the warof 1812. 


w a product so largely aduitera- 
packers’ association is 
action to secure legislation on 
Lard wss formerly one of the 
rod the pork trade, but 


the poorest. 


pork 


ucts of 


g. Miss, last we:k, 150,000 

i were sold to satisfy a judgment 

nd the tract was held in by the 
he Clews estate, for $12,000. A | 

yndicate will perfeci the title ane 

ion the market. 

h,on trial at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

irceny, listened to the verdict of 
wt pronounced 


him guilty, and 
¢ ‘God knows I'm innocent!” drew 
his pocket and cut his throat on 


He died in half an hour. 


t, of Marine Cty, went down 

Pelee on Lake Erie during last 

iallon board were drowned. 

e shelter of the Point witnessed 

t owing to the violence of the 

render no assistance. Capt. 

ew of five men belonged at 

eged that Anna Conboy, who con- 

Leonora Barry, the general in- 

t the Knights of Labor organiza- 

xh the silk mills at Auburn, N. Y.. 

ischarged for so doing. Mrs. 

ports thatin her tour of investiga- 

ny instances of abuse and cruel treat- 
{f women were discovered. 


that Sara Jewett, the once bril- 

a popular actress and leading lady at 

“juare theatre, New York, during 

its success, is in destitute cir- 

lue, it is alleged, to her indul- 

opium habit. Miss Jewett has 

the actors’ fund charity bureau 
im pressing necessity. 


‘Ff 


vas a tremendous tidal wave on 

ast week, the result of the severe 
Tuesday. The wave swept up the 
with sush force as tu knock the span 


itof shape. The river rose five 

hour, and the returning flow 
rrent was strong enough to throw 
es of the bridge nearly to their 


nail ar 


house on Canal St., Chicago, 
by six famili s, was entered by un- 
e3 who chioroformed and robbed 
lates and set fire to the house after 
g kerosene on the floors. The police, 
vever, suspect the sensational story was 








© began. 


i8 the va 


His insurance largely ex- 
ie of his property. The night 
house was fired 31 persons were asleep in 


“© Contraband sealers, convicted of catch- 
seals where the law says they ouzht not, 
the cargoes of skins on board, have 
forfeited to the Untcd States. The 
“hshing interests of San Francisco and 
ria, B. C., haxe e»mbined to test the 
liction of the government in Behbring’s 
» 4nd @ large fund r.ised for Cefense. 1h2 
f the se sing schooner Sierra by the 
‘ue Cutter Corwin will be made the test 


Lhe cont 


nd ung rumors about the purchase 
Bay Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph lines by 
', biG have been silenced by the official 
“e of the transfer. The payment is $5,- 
in Western Union Stock, and.360,000 
ully to the B. & O. railroad to keep the 
The city of Philadelphia has 


not consolidate with any other 


€ city was given, and suit on this 
be commenced. 





Foreign. 
The Sultan of Morocco is dead. 


oj) fourisbing Y. M. C. A.is lodated at Tung 


bow, : “2 
be wt. China. There are 30,000 converts 


stianity in China, 


persed his Dacoit followers. 


It is said the Grand Duke Nicholas of Rus- 
sia has declared his intention to join the 
French army in case of any difficulty which 
would give ccecasior. 


The Spanish government has issued a de- 
cree forbidding toreigners to make topo- 
graphical studies near the Spanish frontier 
even for private parties. 


The English Jockey Club recently warned 
Lord Aylesbury off the Newmarket course, 
his offense being instructing a jockey to pull 
ahorse. His horses are barred, and are to 
be sold immediately. A severe lesson for his 
lordship, but serves him right. 


The premises of Mrs. Cowle at Gweedore, 
Ireland, were invaded »y a constable and 
posse for the purpose of evicting the occu- 
pants. The inmates of the house used boil- 
ing water liberally to repel the intruders, but 
the bailiffs demolished the house, and the 
ruins were se. on fire. The police were or- 
dered to tire on the spectators who threatened 
interference, when the constable threw down 
his rifle, declining to obey orders. He will 
probably be arrested. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








TWENTY-THREE 


Well-Bred Shorthorns 


AT PUBLIC SALE, 
On the Fair Grounds at Jackson 











- OoNnN~— 

OCTOBER 19, 1887. 

Sixteen young cows and heifers and seven 
young bulls. Inciuded in the number is the fine 
Young Mary bull the 44th Duke of Hillsdale 
tv1l0. In the offering the following families are 
represented: Gwynne, White Rose, Stapleton 
Lass, Young Mary. Golden Pippin and Flora. The 
tirst 24 volumes of the American Shorthorn Herd 
Book will also be sold. 

Catalo s senton application 

Jaco de , of Adrian, will sell at the same 
time and place 10 head of good Shorthorns. 


J. &. Pasian, 
Somerset, Mich. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


- OF 


WS eked cate 


egist d Merlo SMEG] 





I will sell without reserve or by-bidding at 
publie auction my entire flock of registered Me- 
no sheep consisting of seventy-nine (79) ewes 
and five (5) rams on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 


rger portion of my flock are of pure At 
from the flocks of D. P.& H. R 
logues upon application. 

ains at South Lyon and Wixom 
vious to and the forenoon of tle 


W. J. GAGE, 
South Lyon, Mich 


The la 








L. D. LOVEWELL, 


Auctioneer. 


GEORGE MILO 


1313 
Record 2:33 and full brother to Jerome Eddy 
2:16%, will make a fall season at $30 to insure. 
DEWEY & STEWART, 
S26-5t Owosso, Mich, 


A FARM FOR SALE. 


Six miles south of Grand Rapids on Division 

Street gravelroad. Contains 70 acres, all im 

proved except 10 acres. S: ring brook on one end 
G. W. DILLEN BACK, 

759 S. Division St, 





03-4 Grand Rapids. 


A Wheat Elevator For Sale, 


Located at Bancroft, Shiawassee Co. Capacity 
4,000 bushels. Will exchange for farm or per- 





sonal property. Address 
K. DAVISON, 
03-41 Maple Rapids, Mich 
REGISTERED 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE 


I have three young 2horthorn bulls for sale 
Breeding of the best. Prices to suit the times. 
Time given if desired. Address 

A. J. COOK, 


Agricultural College , Mich. 





03-4 


STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 
FOR SALE. 


Centains about 250 acres: 170 acres under high 
state of cultivation, balance in meadow and tim 
ber; new house, good fences, three good wells 
with living waterontwo sides the farm; situ- 
ated only two miles southeast the village of 
White Pigeon. Price only $59 per acre; terms 
one-half down with five years’ time on balance 
at six per cent interest. Possession given April 
ist. For further particulars address 
T. E. CLAPP, Banker, 

White Pigeon, St. Joseph Co., Mich. 


OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM 


H. L. LINTZ, PROP’R, 
Rochester, Oakland County, Michigan. 


BREEDER OF 


Poland-China Hogs, 


AND 


HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Spanish, Creve Coeur, 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Golden Polish, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching in season 
and fowls for sale. All my breeding hogs are 
recorded in Ohio P.-C. Record. mny30tf 


ATTENTION ! 


Parties contemplating purchasing Shropshire 
sheep before buying would do well to call on or 
write to 


DANIEL WHITFIELD, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


His flock is one of the oldest established flocks 
in the State, and comprises over 100 head of 
both sexes and different ages. Prices reasonable 
and stock as good asthe best. $19-4t 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN! 


A 240-acre farm, suitable for stock, grain, fruit 
or general farming, well watered, bordering on 
railroad; 1% miles from Bennington. For fur- 
ther information call on or address the owner. 

: CASTLE 
Bennington, Shiawassee Cu., Mich. 




















010-2t 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL, 
‘Tecumseh, Mich. 





mydtf 


FOR SALE, 
Or Exchange for Other Property. 


A dairy of 12 cows and a good paying milk 
route, established for five years in Midland Cuy 
Mich. No opposition and good reasons given 
for selling. For particulars address 
$26 4t E. C. WALTER, Midland City. 








Lines aot under horse’s feet. Brewster's 





$26 4 
H to $8 a Day. Samples worth $150, FREE 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 








GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


RICHLAND HERD 


— an 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Having sold my farm to the Nashville Land and Improvement Company (upon 


which they are building a town), 


ON OCTOBER 21, 1887, 


At Nashville, Tennessee, I will sell by Auction my entire Herd of Shorthorn Cattle, num- 
bering nearly two hundred head of fine specimens, both in breeding and individual merit, 
of tne following families: 


st 
wy 


Rose of Sharon, 


Young Mary, 
Young Phyllis, 
and Lady Littleton. 


Also my fine Breeding Bulls, Fourth Duke of Barrington 50879; Duke of Runnymede 51294 
and Red Twin Merry Duke, (Vol. 33.) 


Send for Catalogues. 


Jubilee, 
Duenna Duchess 
Goodness, 


MLAEE. 3. COCK RitLals, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Merrill & Fitield, Bay City, Mich, 


2 ee SS = Nw = 
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IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


IBREFORD CATTLE! 


The Michigan Herd of Prize Winners. 


At the head stands Clarence Grove (9709), 
an imported son of The Grove 3d, dam Ruby by 
Spartan (5009); assisted by Tom Wilton (9322), 
a son of the great Lord Wilton and full brother 
to Mr. Bertram’s Sir Wilfred. Such cows as Love- 
ly 2d, Fairy Lass 2d, Grace 3d, Fair Maid 4th by 
Chancellor 5310, Greenhorn 5th by Fairy Prince, 
Barcelona Queen by Horace 5th, three grand hei- 
fers by Hesiod (6481), and others of equal merit, 
compose the breeding herd. 























ice Youny Stock For Sale at Reasonable Prices. Write for Particulars. 





PZ RCHERON HORSES. 
FRENCH COACH HORSES. 





> 
» 


ed breeding. : 
and dams of the best form and most desirable breeding. 
Sellon easy terms and at low prices. i 
to answer all correspondence promptly; but we would strongly advise 
persons contemplating the purchase of a horse or mare, Percheron or 
French Coach, to get on the train and come and see us. 


tee our stock 


Our latest importation has arrived from France, and we will be glad 
to see our friends and acquaintances and those with whom we have 
been in correspondence, in fact any and all who are in search of first- 
class Percherons and French Coachers, to look them over. 
exceptionally fine lot, and our stud is so large that all may be pleased. 
We offer the largest number and greatest variety to select from. \ 
our imported stoek is selected by MR. FARNUM himself personally in 
France, and he accepts nothing but the best horses of the most approv- 
Our home-bred stock is all the progeny of selected sires 


We have an 


All 


We guaran- 
We will be glad 


z | : it _ ) *, 5 
SAVAGE & FARN UM, 

Prop’rs of Island Home Stock Farm, Importers and Breeders, (irosse Isle, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Address all Communications to Detroit, Mich. sa 


wF” Catalogues Free by Mail. 





tire herd. 


IMPORTANT SALE 


oa OF - 


Shorthorn Cattle! 


AT DELAWARE, ONTARIO, 


On Thursday, October 13, 1887, 


when the entire Belvoir Herd will be sold. The proprietor (knowing the suspicion with which 
draft sales are regarded and that only culls are offered) has reluctantly concluded to offer his en- 


Nothing marketable will be retained. 
and no extra forcing will be indulged in t» deceive the eye. 


The herd is in good breeding condition, 
Catalogues in due time. 


Komoka Station is twelve miles trom London, and parties leaving Chicago the evening before 
RICHARD GIBSON, Delaware, Ontario, Canada. 


will be ia ample time for the sale. 





CHAMPION GOLD MEDAL STUD. 


30 





EXCEPTIONALLY 


LOW 


Descriptive Pamphlet and mention this paper. 


GEO. E. BROWN & CO., Aurora, Kane Co., Illinois. 


Cleveland Bays and English Shires 


No pampered old stock or worn out exhibition stallions. Our stallions 
mostly imported as yearlings, are grown on our own farms, and thorough- 
ly acclimated, insuring the best results in the stud from the start. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


PRICES TO REDUCE O E 
A grand opportunity to secure foundation stock at a low figure. Send for an tllustrated 


Being crowded for room for the 
e next Ninety Days we will make 


HERD OF CATTLE. 150 


OUR 





IMPORTANTSHORTHORN SALES 


InT BOURBOW COUNTY, KY. 


Octobe 


= 12—H. C. BUCKNER, at his home near Paris, will sell his entire Xalapa 
herd of 60 head of Duke-topped Young Marys. 


October 13S—J. 6. MILLER, Millersburg, will sell 45 head of Young Marys and 


Phyllises, including his p 


October 14—JOSHUA BARTON, Millersburg, \ 
ringtons, Lady Liverpools, Peris, 


October ate TUTCHCRAFT, near Paris, will sell his entire herd of Marys, Red 
Daisies, Rose of Sharons, etc. ioe | 

These cattle have been carefully bred, are good colors and good individuals. 

For catalogues address each at their respective postoflices. 

Capt. P. C. Kipp, Auctioneer. 


remium show herd. 
rsburg, will sell 60 head of Wild Eyes, Bar- 


Craggs, Roan Duchesses, Kose of 








Remove 


Mth 


ers. 





Your Stumps and Boulders | 


Do it Cheaply, Quickly and Well by Using the 


ONDER 








Thousands of farmers are using large quantities annual- 
lyin clearing their land of troublesome stumps and boul- 
It is the cheapest and most efficient means for we | 
the work ever discovered. It is Safe to Use. Try it an 
be convinced. 


19 and 24 Pearl Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in High Explosives, Guns, Fishing-Tackle, Sporting Goods. 





IMPROVED FARMER'S CHOICE FEED MILL. 





Durable and a rapid grinder; 30 bush. per hour. 
Price $35 Send for catalogue, terms to agts., etc. 


FARMER'S CHOICE 


03 13t 


FEED MILL CO. 
New Lexington, Ohio. 








$9 


Only $5 for ee at apie WATER 


WER. 
Yoong Box 382, Holly, Mich. 


rite for Circulars. Ad- 


je13-13t 





Bees at a Bargain 


I WILL SELL 


A FEW CHOICE COLONIES, 


— EITHER IN — 
Single or Double Chaff Winter Hives, 
VERT CHEAP. 
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ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred horthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
dress, Saginaw, Saginaw Co., Mich. au22-26 


& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
“As cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 








D. DeGARMO, Highiana, Oakland Co., 

e breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine aad Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale. Write for prices and 
breeding. 020°85tf 








J. LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

a breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale, Coi1respondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bu)ls for sale. A22ly 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 

Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Romeo 27750 by 23d Duke of Air- 
drie #nd Minnie’s Duke b arrington Duke 3d 
37624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 


er: F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull ‘‘ Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the hurd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly auswered. d14-6m 


oe a FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 




















R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 

s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 
D M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
, Shorthorns of the best king and beef 
making qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
licited. jny20-ly 





)} 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 

4 horn cattle. All stuck registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


A. BRADEN, Victona Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2d 48633 at heaa of herd 
Stock for sale je10-1y 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorr 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


} ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixon, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of Sha- 
ron and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 019-ly 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence peomee answered. 
P. O, address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mic. jal5-ly 

















H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
H. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHABP, “Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Skorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘* Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES DBD. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre, 

Livingston Co. Breeder of eer ying 
Shortherns, registered and grade Merino Sheep. 
Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild Eyes 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. — bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican Merino | and Poland-China swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
CaJhoun Co., Mich. 


N. OLMSTED, Burr Oak Farm, Muir, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. . Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jai-ly* 


DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
M. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
young females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


N®: HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
te 
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shed, was found in the ruins of al Biitish troops in Burmah surprised Bohsh- L 
ich burned at Hudson last week. wWway’s camp and killed Bohshway and dis- NEW ADVERTISEMENTS NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. Herefords. 





le Place Farm, Pon 


) <p eag PHELPS, Ma 
er of Hereford Cat- 


tiac, Oakland Co., bree 


tleofm > popular strains. 





reasonable prices. f14-ly 
RIVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 

Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Me 1¢ Sheep 
and Berkshire Swine. Allstozx: gis sé Cor- 
respondence solicited. ii W-ckham 
Manager. é 





TT RomAs FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
Shrepshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Trotting horses, with stallions Flint and Mam. 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 


for sale. m27-ly 








Devons. 





R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
), and Standard-bred Trottin horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire pogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 


sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Galloways. 





B. OARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johw 


P.O. Breeder of Galloway catt] America: 
Merino sheep and Essex hogs. Coreependencs 


Waxwork 63820 (6250) . 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for AS 2 : 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 














: = Fo, COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 
DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the herd 
Cruickshank, 
Rose or Sharon, 
Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at TOs 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed a& 
represented. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja31-ly 











SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
- bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 








and G. W. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 
E. LOCKWOOD, Washi mn, Macomb 
. County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 


of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
a flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 





E pag sees nap y SON, be ppm Shiawas- 
.» breeders of register erino shee 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. tock for 


Steck for 
sale, Correspondence invited. 





M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
- wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r 
respondence solicited, 





A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 

x istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. jn10-3m 


J ie McGREGOR & SON Metamora, 
2 —— Co., breeders of thoroughbred regis- 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. in yA 

Macomys County 


J ©. THOMPSON, Rom 

yy, breeder of Thoroughbred istered Mering 
sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sal¢ 
Correspondence solicited. may8-ly" 


J EVARTS SMITH, Ypeiianti, breeder of the 
J * oughbred Merino Sheep,regiatered in Vermon. 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed 
ng, together with recent selections fron. some 0! 
he best fiocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
sisewhere {a31-3m 


J 8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
yw of Vermont and Michigan registered thorough- 
ored Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 




















R W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered Pyree pop rang sheep. Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
¢Breeder of thoroughbred American Merine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for salecf my own breed 
ing, together with selections frum some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited 








_! C. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 

er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. sl6-ly 








Shropshire-Downs. 





MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 
and dealerin imported and Michigan bred 
Shropshire sheep. ill make a specialty of ex- 
tra fine rams at low prices for fali of 1837 o191y 


Oars imported and Michigan-bred 
Shropshire sasep are the ular mutton 
and wool breed. Oldest establis ed in Michigan. 
Unexceiled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesuey J. Garlock, H-well, Mich. 


¥. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakiand Co., 

* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 

port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oak.:and Co., preeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registered and un- 
registered ; alse Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell. breeder of 
aud dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
« Haven, breeder of Shropshire Stock frem 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Insvection invited. au34m 























HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch Co., 
. breeder of pure Berkshire hogs of the 
largest size and very best strains. Pigs and 
young breeding stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. All of my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. }Write for prices. 














SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kal breeders of thoroughbred Shert- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered. 


CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
S of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine A) stock recorded. Stock for sale 


H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale, Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. 226 26 


JHE COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Col- 

lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine, Merino and South 
down sheep. A choice lot of animals always on 
sale at very reasonable prices. Address Sam’) 
Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 














M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 

Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 

Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 

Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 

families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Woodland Stock 
Farm, Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 

of Victoria, Rosemary and Darlington tribes. 

Correspondence solicite jani :87 


M. WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 
Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 

ers of thoroughbred recerded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. 8l-ly 

















Holstein-Friesians. 





HAS. F. GILLMAN, ‘Fenfeid Stock 
Farm’ Pewamo. Breeder ana dealer in _thor- 
oughbred Molstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. a22ly 


V. SEELEY, North Farmington, Oakland 





, Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians. Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family. Ykema 
822 (D. F. Herd Book) at head of the herd. Cor 


respondence will receive prompt attention. aul0tf 


R. PHILLIPS. Bay City, breeder and im- 
E porter of Holstein-Friesian Cattle, Correspon- 
dence solicited. Intending purchasers invited to 
¢eall and inspect 

« STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 

Ma. ton Fricelan cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 

respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


IN, Howell.i mporter and breed- 

















families. Young animals for sale. 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. — om yom ste — 
Kidorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence | >, -4 ned bs Stock = 8 : e e best — 
solicited. P. O. address Muir IoniaCo.  dily | Tecorded stock. r sale. 
Poland-Chinas. 





A 0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


C A. LIMBECK, Dowagiac, breeder of pure 
. bred Poland-Chinas. All stock in Ohio P. 
C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale at 
reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 
au2d-26t 
Cc. VW. JONES, 
, Richland, Mich. 


Breeding stock all recorded 
é n both the American and 
nighT.4540.266.A. Ohio Poland-China Records 















F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohio 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale. 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., 
G. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale 
cheap. Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from 
recorded animals. Correspondence solicited. 








W. RILEY & CO., Greenville, Montcalm 
. Co., breeders and shippers of Poland-China 








swine; all recorded in Ohio Poland-China record 
Correspondence solicited. 828-ly 
Chester- Whites. 





A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co., breeder and 
f shipper of Chester White swine, Oxford 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re- 
corded. Correspondence solicited and personal 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 

s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 





Small Yorkshires. 


‘y M. HILBERT, North Lansing, breeder 

a of Small Yorkshire pigs of best known 

strains,of blood. All breeding stock recorded. 
Stock for sale. my30-ly 











Essex. 





IGGINS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock Farm, 
Jackson P. O., breeder of Essex swine and 
Plymouth Rock poultry. 








HORSES.—Draft and Trotting. 








N J. ELLIS, Springfield, Oakland Co., breed- 
s er of high grade Percheron horses. Stal- 


W K. SEXTO 

. hbred Holatein-Friesian Cattle. | lions in use E] Paso, Ingomar 1320 and Patachon 

Stock farm, = three miles south. 018-1y | 5001 (6478). 04-26 
r — 





WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 


' h T Le 
mostly imported, selected in Holland for 
Mr. i K. send oon by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 


of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 








Jerseys. 





POULTRY. 














RS. N. A. CLAPP, Wrxom, Mich., breed- 

er of high class Light Brahma chickens, 

Eggs for sale by the sitting. Correspondence 
invited. m21-18t 





MITH BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
S Jerseys. Stock of the peo quality and of 
e best strains. Houdan chickens. 880-ly 





J.G@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Je 





of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand 
fs strains. Pedro Star 11386,.son of Pedro 
$187, at the head of Registered Merino 
sheep. ‘Sly 


RS. W. J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek, 
M breeder of 
rahmas, Langshans. P. 


Pea fowls. 
Also 








L.W.&0 BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 





Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine and 


registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in 0. 
P.C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed only 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edged 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, orcome 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


W. W. CRAPO. 


Flint, - Mich., 


Hereford Cattle 


of individual men 
oldest, largesti 





£1 Cexcellent lineage; the 
dbest herd in the State. 
lood of 


Lord Wilton, Horace, The Grove 3d, Hora- 
tius, Sir Garnet, Casio, Hartington, 
Marquis, and others of equal note. 


FOR SALE 


Just now, about 60grand young bulls, from 15 te 
24 months old, also a few very choice imported 
heifers, and about 30 ones and twos of my own 
breeding, all at rock bottom prices—in fact no 
fancy prices asked. Special inducements om 
car lotsto ranchmen. Also a numberof Farmg 
oneasy terms. Address 

JOHN W. FOSTER, Manager, 

Frnt, Mich. 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. alBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County. Mich 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four yearse 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade 
laide, etc. 


jnyl7-ly 








AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Merit 
aspecialty Personalinspection invited. Cor 
respondence solicited. 

Allstock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 








— OWNERS OF — 


Challenge Herd of Poland-China Swine, 


Also Breeders of Victoria Swine. 
All stock eligible te 


Terms on application. 
registry. Address 


GREBINVT lll, MICE, 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Youn; 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. YM. CURTIS & SONS, 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addisonis on the new Michigan and Ohie 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


Shropshire Sheep 


For SALE. 


122 head yearlings just imported from the 
prize winning flocks of Mansell, Evans srothers, 
Darling, J. Bowen Jones, T. Dickens, William 
Thomas, Thomas Jones and J. E. Farmer. 
TURNER & CROSBY, 
Lansing, Mich. 











a28-13t 


Shropshire Sheep ! 


125 head rams and ewes, imported and Amer- 
ican bred, direct from the renowned flocks of 
Wm. Fowler, Richard Thomas, J. E. Farmer, T. 
&§. Bradburne R. Jones, T. Dicken, Jos. Pul- 
ley, M. P. Henry, Lovatt Minton Everall, Byrd, 
Bromley and others. Oldest established flock in 
Michigan and first on record. Stock for sale. 


WESLEY J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


HOLSTRIN-PRIESIANS { 


I have about Twenty head of fine 


Cows, Heifers and Calves. 


for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms, 
Write for description, prices and records, stating 
what is wanted. A. L. FORBES, 

jes-tf Stockbridge, Miche 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, 


Poland China Swine a Specialty. 


Stock recorded in Ohio Poland China Record. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

B. G. BUELL, 
tf Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


A Good Stock and Grain Farm For Sale 


Contains about one hundred and eighty-six acres, 
one hundred and sang | of which are sa 
balance in timber. orchard and = 
buildiags on the place. ituated two miles no 


three west of the villege of St. Cohns, Clinton 
pokey For further particulars and terms in- 


BR. B. OARUSS 
quire ot St. Johns, Mich. 

















JERSEY RED, "OLAND-CHIN. 
Chester White, Berkshire & porn 





























































THR MIGHIGAN FPARMBER. 





October 10, I8sy7 
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LOYES SELFISHNESS. 
Tis said true mother-love is selfish never, 
Counting itself supremely, fully blest, 
Though yielding, daring, suffering whatsoever 
To gain for children all things pure and blest. 


“But after days and nights of fevered pain, 
When we at length the dreamy death-gaze see 

Bre care not that it rests on flower-decked plain, 
But cry, “O Lord! take back this cup from 

me!” 

And that cry means, ‘ Give back my babe to me! 
Turn back the little feet to earth again! 
cannot yield her, Lord, not e’en to Thee, 
Though life to her means toil, and sin, and 

pain 

*‘ Leave her frail barque on life’s rough sea to 

toss! 
Let it not anchor yet on Heaven's shore! 
eave her to earn her crown by heavy cross, 

. Only that I might call her mine once more.” 


So then noi een the highest standard given 
Of love on earth—e’en mother-love is pure 
From ecelfish taint, since back from peaceful 
heaven 
We'd call our babes, life's trials to endure. 
—Mary Sweet Potter 
—< om 


SIMILE. 





A 





My love is !ovely as a peach 
With beauty ripe and rare, 

What though she be beyond my reach? 
To praise her I may dare: 


Her dusky skin, her blushes sweet, 
Her rounded, girlish face, 

Her dimpled hands, her tiny feet, 
Her char.ning, modeat grace. 


Her merry laugh, her flathing wit 
Would make a cynic rave, 

O, Ishould never tire of it 
If I could be her slave. 


But she is far beyond my reach, 
And I must live alone; 
My love is very like a peach— 
She has a heart of stone. 
—Somervrille Jo 


oD | 
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A WOMAN WHO FAILtD,. 





BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


When Molly Graham married Irving 
"Tracy, they lived fora time in picturesque 
poverty. Now picturesque poverty is nota 
bad thing to live in; it is not uncomfortable, 
and is very apt to be jolly. It is as differ- 
ent from true poverty, as that in its turn is 
from squalor. They are all steps in the 
stairway which leads from absolute starva- 
tion to millionairedom. The trouble with 
picturesque poverty is that it rarely lasts. 
It is apt to make progress into the next step 
of being well-to-do, or to sink slowly into 
the region of real want. The latter direc- 
tion threatened the Tracys at the end of 
the second year after their marriage. 

Irving Tracy was a doctor, who had ap- 
parently every requisite for a suecessful 
career. He was young and strong, devoted 
to his profession, and more than ordinarily 
clever. He was full of enthusiasm and 
energy, and looked ** upon the world as his 
oyster,’ which he was determined to open 
as speedily as possible. 

He was called ‘‘a very promising young 
man,’’ by the elder citizens of Greenville, 
whkither he had come about three years be- 
fore his marriage. During that time he 
had succeeded in gaining a considerable 
practice. He had a frank, pleasant way, 
which soon made him popular, and the 
older doctors had been very cordial to him, 
@ven while they laughed a little at his very 
progressive ways and modern sanitary no- 
tions. 

Every one in Greenville was. glad when 
he married Molly Graham, for she was as 
popular in her way as he was in his. 

She did net live in Greenville, but had 
come there for several summers, to visit her 
old school-mate Anna Carter. She was an 
orphan, with a little sum of money, which 
had been enough to clothe and educate her, 
and she had stayed at her boarding-school 
after she was graduated, teaching the 
younger classes. She was very pretty, 
though with a delicate, undecided sort of 
prettiness, that might possibly develop as 
she grew older into real beauty, or mnight on 
the contrary, disappear entirely. 
a great favorite and had many friends and 
at least two lovers in Greenville, but though 


Jobn Carter was financially a much better | 


match than Dr. Tracy, Molly had not hesi- 
tated a minute between love and money. 
Irving loved her in the intense, whole- 
hearted, devoted way, that is just at pres- 
ent, a little out of fashion. She was for 
him **the world’s one woman.”’ He could 
no more have anal yzed his emotions concern- 
ing her than he could have criticized Molly 


herself. That sheshould love him, seemed to | 


him as surprising as it was beatific, but that 


loving him she should marry him, not only | 


willingly, but gladly, in spite of his poy- 
erty, did not seem to him strange at all. 


¢* Pm afraid we’ll be poor, Molly, fora | 


few years,’ said he, ‘but if I only have 
you, I have everything in the world I want,” 
and he meant every word he said. 


In fact, Molly and he were in love s0 | 


much with each other and seemed to care so 
little about their slim purses, that older peo- 
ple, who had, some of them, tried the ex- 
periment of living on bread and cheese and 
kisses, watched them with pity and envy. 

Irving rented a small picturesque cottage, 
painted red, with olive green blinds, and 
drew upon bis slender store to furnish it. 
Molly took a part of her money, too, and to- 
gether they made the little home very bright 
and cosy. 

She gave pretty little dinners, and jolly 
little luncheons. At her first dinner she 
forgot to have the legs of her turkey tied 
down and it kicked wildly into Judge Car- 
ter’s very face, but the spray of golden-rod 
beside his plate, ought to have made up to 
him for that. The macaroni was badly burnt 
too, but it was served in the scooped-out 
half of a cheese, and the guests eyed it sus- 
piciously and ate it warily. When guests 
act like that, a hostess always feels that she 
has at least furnished a novelty, and Molly 

ed the macaroni as a success, in spite 
of its burnt flavor. So the law of compen- 
gation prevailed in Molly’s household, and 
the young people of Greenville found it 

ng. A few of the older ones thought 
it would be just as well if it were not quite 
so free and easy, and Mrs. Scofield, the 
wife of the Presbyterian minister, plainly 


She was | 


| **more about cooking and less about decor- 
ating.’? She said this spitefully, in nasal 
tones, for she had taken an awful cold at 
| Molly’s last dinner, from sitting near the 
| pantry door. There was a small Japanese 
sereen in front of it, which did not keep out 
the draught, and Mr. Scofield at the same 
contracted bronchitis from being backed up 
| against the grate where bis back was nearly 
| broiled. Molly’s dining-room was small, 
| but she did the best that she could with her 
| guests, and seldom injured two members 
| of a family at one time. 
| Irving was very proud of her, and thought 
| her a wonderful housekeeper and manager. 
| He was as much in love as when he married 
| her, though, to be sure, he had detected a 
| few weak spots in her character. But he 
| treated them as a good skater does thin ice, 
| glided over them as soon as possible, and 
tried in each instance not to go near that 
| place again. 
| 


| said it would be better if Molly knew 
| 
| 


Atthe end of the second year things be- 
| gan to wear out inthe Tracys’ home. Many 
| of the wedding presents, which had done 

so much toward beautifying it, were brok- 
en, and others had lost their freshness. 

The pretty cretonne, which Molly had 
used so lavishly for curtains and upholstery, 
| had faded, and the colored Canton-flannel, 

which had supplemented cretonne, looked 
even more forlorn. It had faded and fuzzed 
up too. The carpets were begiuning to be 
a little shabby, and the cheap furniture, 


| which had been so pretty when new, looked | 


rather banged and marred. <A good deal of 


the damage was due to the baby, who was | 
He | 


of a particularly destructive variety. 
loyed to try to pull himself up by the small 


tables, whieh he only succeeded in tipping | 


over on top of him with all that they held, 
He was large and active, and kicked things 


a good deal, and for a child who was kept | 


reasonably clean, it seemed as if he left the 


most extraordinary number of dirty finger- | 
He was always under foot, | 


marks around. 
for they could not afford a nurse, and Mol- 


ly had attempted to take care of him her- 


self. 

They were still poor, and seemed to grow 
poorer. Irving Tracy had not succeeded as 
well as he hoped. It was not his fault; he 
had worked early and late, but two new 
physicians had come to Greenville, and 
there were so many there now, that practice 
was very much divided. Then, too, 
worked a great deal among the poor, where 
he got little or no pay; and although many 
atime he resolved that he would not give 
away his services again—that he owed it to 
himself not to do thus—yet he found, when 
s>me poor Irishwoman sent for him in her 
hour of trial, or some day-laborer on the 
railroad broke his leg, that he forgot his 


resolutions and took as good care of the | 


sufferers as if they were the best-paying 
patients on his books. 

He had a brother in Missouri, a farmer, 
whose farm was mortgaged. This brother 
was sick for a long time and could not pay 
his interest, and his farm was threatened 
with foreclosure. He wrote to Irving about 
it, and he and Molly agreed that they must 
help. It was a hard pull for them, but if 
they did not do it, the brother would lose 
everything. 

Then, spite of Molly’s managing, all the 
household expens¢s had been larger than 
they had expectef. All these canses had 


kept them poor,s and at the end of two | 


years Irving ‘Dracy felt like a strong swim- 
mer who is getting a little tired struggling 
against the tide, or like a soldier who has 
fought for hours and finds the combat as 
thick around him as though just begun. 
Molly had grown very quiet. The gloss 


was wearing off more things than the furni- | 


ture. She was disappointed, and in her 
heart she blamed her husband. She still 
loved him, but it was not, as she herself 
hid found out, with the love that ‘‘ feareth 
all things, believeth all things, and hopeth 
all things.’’ 

lt had been rather pleasant to manage 
her little home at first and contrive pretty 
effects on a small outlay, with her girl 
friends as an admiring audience and Irving 
a3 a humble, adoring subject. Then the 
baby was a great disturber, for Molly was 
not fond of children. She had not the 
knack of systematizing and ordering her 
household so that things fitted in. The 
baby did not fit in anywhere, or with any- 
thing else. Molly kad, as she said, *‘ just 
to let things go and take care of him.’ 
This ‘‘ letting go’’ was not a very satisfac- 
tory process. 


Molly gave fewer dinners now, and those | 


she had were apt to be rather jerky and 


spasmodic. ‘The baby woke up during one | 
once, and screamed so that he had to come | 
Molly cried 


to the table in his night-gown. 

after this dinner and said she would never 
| give another. She said there was ‘no use 
| in trying to do anything or be anybody,”’ 
and then she thumped the baby rather hard, 
and immediately repented and kissed him, 
while Irving watched her, feeling like a 
guilty thing, and as if he was personally 
responsible for it all. 
| She sat waiting for her husband one 
' night. She was ripping up an old dress 
and doing it with as little noise as possible, 
for the baby was asleep in his carriage in 
| front of her. She had a long string tied to 
| the handle of the. carriage, and if he moved 
or cried she shoved the carriage to the other 
side of the room and drew it back again by 

ing. 
aon supper was keeping hot and dry- 
ing up, on a plate in the heater, and his 
place was set on the dining-room table. He 
had gone to a medical — but she 
ted him home to-night. 

 Eiliiently she heard his step, and the 
front door opened with a bang. 

‘* Well, Molly,’’ he began, as he came in, 
but she said ‘* hush,”’ and held up a warn- 
ing hand, and sent the baby on a flying 

i s the room. 
ps Amancio comes in out of ae poston 

ive,or receive a cordial greeting, 
sam » odttning yery subduing and de- 
pressing in a hushed voice. One cannot be 


in a whisper. 
yg pe around the table and kissed 


lly quickly. 
4 hs haven’t had your supper, have 
you?” she asked softly. ‘‘I will get it for 


” 
yo left the room, and soon motioned for 


him to come. She sat down beside him 


he | 


“Did anything happen?’ she asked 
quickly. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered doggedly, ‘‘I hada 
row with Dr. Porter.’’ 

‘Oh, Irving!’ she gasped, ‘* what about?”’ 

‘* Well, it was the old feud between the 
old and new code. The discussion broke 
out fiercely. I cannot believe as they do; I 
will not be bound by their prejudices. Dr. 
Porter called me a name and spoke to me 
in a tone he had no business to use, and I 
answered him. I cannot help it if he is the 
oldest, most influential doctor in the State; 
1 cannot let anybody scold me as if 1 were 
a schoolboy.”’ 

‘*Oh, Irving!’ she said again. 

‘Yes, I know it was injadicious and all 
that; but, Molly, you want me to speak the 
truth, don’t you? If I cannot believe a 
| thing, you don’t want me to sit still and 
pretend 1 do, just for the sake of my prac- 
tice?”’ 

‘*No, Irving,’’? she said, sadly, ‘1 want 
you to do always what you think is right.”’ 
| But there were tears in her eyes and a 
quaver in her voice when she spoke. 

‘*Poor little Molly!’ he said, gently; 
‘* You have had a hard time, little girl, and 
I’m sorry for you.”’ 

They went back into the room where the 
baby was, and sat down. Molly took up 
her ripping again. Her husband looked at 
her earnestly. 

‘** Molly,” he said, ‘‘1 wish you didn’t 
feel so blue over this. It won’t hurt me 
much if 1am not on speaking terms with Dr, 
Porter.” 

She did not answer. 

**Come,’’ he said, cheerfully; ‘* we’ve 
had an awfully tough time, Molly, I know; 
but we’ve got each other and the little fel- 
| low there, and if we only keep close togeth- 
er, I’m svre we’ll pull through yet.” 

Molly had found a thread that ripped, 





| and was pulling it out intently. 
not answer, but her lip quivered. 
‘*If you would only have a little faith, 
Molly, you don’t know how it would help 
me.”’ 
‘* Have faith 
low voice. 
‘*Why, in everything—in our life, in our 
love, in me. 
| like this always. 
| time. Any man who tries as hard and as 
faithfully as I do, will. 1 shall be able to 


in what?” she asked in a 


for you, too, Molly. Some time I shall give 
you all the things you want—money, pusi- 
tion and a berutiful home.’’ 

Her sad face brightened a little. 
you really think you will?’ she asked. 

‘“*Think? I know it.’’ he said, with de 
cision; ‘* but you must help me, Molly.”’ 

** How can I help you?”’ 

“Why, by loving me, and being always 
sweet and cheerful. 
face as bright as it was when I married 
you, it would be worth everything to me.”’ 

He was silent a minute, and then added: 

**I don’t know; perhaps I’m a weak sort 


rT Oh, 


| with me, Molly. 
happy and have faith in me, Il am strong 
and full of courage—l can slay my thou- 
| sands, like David. 
and sad and hopeless, I feel as if life wasn’t 
| worth living. 1 love you too much, .little 
girl; that’s the trouble.’’ 
Molly smiled; she liked to be adored. 


faith and hope.’’ 

She meant to try, and for a while she did, 
but she was one of those women who see 
plainly what is right, and yet have not the 
strength to do it. 
were the highest and purest, but she seldom 
was able to translate them into everyday 
a2tion. 

In a moment of enthusiasm, Molly Tracy 
might have gone to the stake as a martyr, 
but she could not master and control herself 
| enough to be always a pleasant person to 

live with. She looked back upon her girl- 
hood and wondered if it were possible that 
she was the same woman; she was so differ- 
ent from what she thought she would be, 
She was disappointed in herself, and the 


consciousness that she had not succeeded | 


was aconstant source of depression. She 
had meant to be an ideal mother, but she 


had not counted on the hundred little daily | 


acts of patience and unselfishness that it 
| implied. The poor little baby was some- 
times jerked and twitched, not that Molly 
did not love it, or that she meant to be un- 
kind, but she was nervous, impatient, and 
often very tired. She gave Irving a curt, 
sharp word now and then, but oftener, she 
was stonily silent with him. 

Molly believed that no character stands 
still, that every success strengthens, as 
every defeat weakens it, and it was with 
| sxame and despair that she saw quite clear- 
ly that she had not only fell short of all her 
| aspirations, but that she was growing daily 
to be a poorer sort of woman, less and less 
capable of ever reaching them. 


She and her husband had had many such 
talks, and they always ended as this had 
done, in his trying to help and encourage 
her. He felt vaguely that his married life 
was not all that he had hoped, but he com- 
forted himself with the thought that when 
they had once passed beyond these troubled 
waters and had come to smoother sailing 
all would go well. 


But in spite of his most earnest efforts he 
did not get on. His quarrel with Dr. Por- 
ter affected his practice; conservative peo- 
ple were a little shy of trusting their health 
to a young man who had openly placed him- 
self in opposition to the oldest practitioners 
in that part of the State. Then, Irving’s 
manner, which had formerly been so pleas- 
ant, was now sometimes objectionable. 
There is no profession that depends so 
much upon a man’s personality as that of a 
physician. He must be always attentive 
and sympathetic, always encouraging and 
cheerful. He must never seem to think of 
himself or to have any interests outside of 
his patients’ symptoms, 


Irving, while he was brave before Molly 
for her sake, had many an hour of discour- 
agement and gloom, and was apt when 
despondent to turn off uninteresting cases 
with the few curt words which were all that 
seemed absolutely necessary. 


His patients complained, not that he did 


not cure them, but that he seemed to take 
no interest in them. : 





ile he a‘e- 
pe Well,” she asked, ‘‘how did the con- 


| 

nition go?” . 
SO well enough,” he tried to answer 
carelessly, but she instantly detected the | 


effort. 





It was about three years after their mar- 
riage, and when the second baby was only 
a few weeks old, that the bank in New 
York in which was Molly’s little fortune 


She did | 


I’m not going to grub along | 
I’m sure to succeed some | 


make a place in the world for myself and | 


If I could see your | 


of man, after all; but you can do anything | 
When I feel that you are | 


But when you get blue | 


es] | 
will try, Irving,’”’ she said, “ to have more | 


Her theories and ideals | 


know at first, but when she was stronger he 
told her as gently as he could, 

It was a great blow for poor Molly. and 
she cried until the soft head of the little 
baby in her arms was quite wet. 

“Molly,” said her husband, ‘‘ suppose 
we move away from Greenville; we’ve had 
bad luck ever since we’ve lived here. Sup- 
pose we leave it behind, and try again in a 
new place.”’ 

Hesaid this partly because he really thought 
that they might better their fortunes by 
moving, and partly because he fancied that 
since they had grown so poor, Molly shrunk 
from meeting her old friends, and that old 
associations gave her more pain than pleas- 
ure. 

‘* Where shall we go?”’ asked Molly hope- 
lessly. 

‘** Suppose we try Pittsburg; it is a larger, 
busier place, and I have friends there. 
Molly, I think you would like it better.’’ 

‘*It is all the same to me,’’ said Molly. 
“*] only wish I could go to my grave and be 
done with it.’”’ 

‘*Oh, Molly, how can you talk like that!’ 
he said; ‘‘you don’t know how you hurt 
me.’’ 

‘*] don’t mean to hurt you,’ she said, 
wearily; ‘‘but I am tired out. It is strug- 
gle, struggle, struggle, and I don’t see any 
light ahead. It seems as if there were a 
curse resting on us. I am siek and tired of 
it all, and I wish it were ended.’’ 

He turned very white. When a woman 
says such things as these to the man who 
| loves her, she kills not only his happiness, 
but his love. 





huskily; ‘* 1t is the same as saying that you 
wish you had never married me.’’ 

‘* Well, I do,’’ said Molly, desperately. 

He looked at her sadly. 
he said, and then, after standing silent for 
a few moments, he left her. He did not 
kiss her when he went, and she did not 
miss it. 

They moved to Pittsburg and rented a 
little house there. It was not as pretty as 
| the one in Greenville, and their furniture 
| did not look as well in it. The walls were 
shabby, and in one room discolored; but 
the landlord would not fix them, and Irving 
could not afford to. Their carpets did not 
| fit, and were eked out here and there with 
| strips of oilcloth. They did not have cur- 
tains at all the windows, and Molly did not 
take much pride in arranging things. She 
was as she had said—‘‘ tired out.’’ 


| economy that simply goes without things— 
| not the cheerful kind that takes second and 


third best, and so manipulates and disguises | 


that it seems to make the best out of them. 

Molly moved in a very gray atmosphere. 
She woke with a heavy sense of depression, 
that hung over and clung around her all 
| day. She felt that Fate had somehow play- 


| ed her a malicious tgick, and she had me- | 


ments ofblind rage; in which she hated life 
and everything in it. Nothing was as she 
wanted, but the bitterness of it lay in her 
own conviction that, after all, the defeat 
was in her own character. She had always 
thought that in any crisis she would be a 
brave woman. She believed, even now, 
that she could have endured a sharp, keen 
sorrow, like death, with heroism. 
troubi# was that her crisis was a prolonga- 
tion. 

She was young and well; her children 
| were Yovable and attractive; her husband 
loved’ her, and if the flame of his love 
| burned faintly, she knew it was she herself 


| ness again. She felt that a stronger, truer 
woman who have taken the despised ma- 
terial of her life and woven it into a fabric, 
bright and beautiful. 
another woman who had all for which she 
yearned would have envied her. 

‘** Yes, I have all the essentials of happi- 
ness,’’ she said wearily to herself, but yet 
she was very miserable. She indulged in 


have been if she had married someone else, 
and then she would rouse herself with a 
shock and realize that in thought she was 
untrue to her husband. 


given up expecting did not come to them in 
| Pittsburg. Irving grew thin and Haggard. 
| He worked hard, but it was with the energy 


| of a desperate man, and no longer with the 


zeal of a hopeful one. 


He and Molly never quarreled, but rarely 
talked to each other at all. She went her 
way and he is, each silent, gloomy, de- 
pressed. Now and then he tried to break 
through the ice floes which seemed to have 

| drifted close around and frozen up his goul, 
| but Molly never responded to these efforts 
| and they grew less and less frequent. 


| He had ceased to expect help or encour- 
| agement in his home. The very thought of 
| his wife dragged on him sometimes like a 
| balland chain; and yet he had not acknowl- 
edged to himself that he no longer loved 
Molly. He was very sorry for her, and bit- 
terly self-accusing when he thought of all 
that she had suffered. 

He did not drink, as some men would 
have done, but once or twice when his men- 
tal distress was aggravated by physical pain, 
he tookop'um. ‘I shan’t have that young 
Dr. Tracy again,’’ said one young mother 
to another. ‘‘He came yesterday to see 
Ethel’s sore throat and gave her some medi- 
cine in a glass, and after he’d got away out 
to the gate, he came all the way back to see 
if it was right. Now, a man that’s as ab- 
sent-minded as that isn’t fit to be trusted 
with children.’’ 

‘** No, indeed,” said her hearer, ‘‘and he 
asked me yesterday how my little girl was, 
I should think if any one ought to know 
that the baby is a boy, he ought.”’ 

“I don’t believe he treats his wife well, 
either; she’s the glummest-looking thing!’ 

There were many such talks as these, and 
though they were but idle breath, they blew 
Irving Tracy no good. 

He came home one night, tired and pre- 
occupied, He had a very sick patient, a 
young girl, who was the only daughter of 
the most prominent merchant in Pittsburg. 

Molly was unusually quiet, but she said 
to him after supper: 

“Irving, 1 want to talk to you. Can 
you stay a little while?’’ 

“Yes,” he said, listlessly, and sat down. 

“She came beside him, 

“Irving,” she said, ‘John Carter was 

here to-day.’ 
‘* Well, what did tie want?’ 
‘*He came to see me.’”” She paused and 


‘Don’t talk like that, Molly,’’ he said | 


‘*Poor Molly!’ | 


She | 
economized, but it was the uncompromising | 


The | 


who bad dimmed it, and she knew, too, 
that she had the power to fan it into bright- 


She knew that many | 


} 
Meanwhile the success which Molly had | 


ing you this, Irving, because it is right that 
you should know. He was in love with me, 
before we were married, you know, and he 
said things to me to-day—I let him say 
them—that no man has a right to say to an- 
other man’s wife.’’ 

Irving looked at her fixedly. 
you talking about?” he said. 

‘Oh, Irving, do not look at me like that,’ 
she cried, ‘1 have been a weak, poor wo- 
man anda poor, unworthy wife, but I am 
not wicked.” She looked at him pleading- 
ly, but he took no notice of her, and after a 
few seconds she went on, nervously: 

‘*He told me to-day, that if I had let him 
shape my life, he would have made it very 
happy, and that all my poverty and hard- 
ship had made him suffer whenever he 
thought of it, because I was not fitted or 
made for it, I let him say it; Idid not an- 
swer him, but afterward when it was too 
late, I knew that [had done wrong; knew 
that he had no right to speak to me like 
that, and I thought at least I could be true 
enough to tell you, and let you know just 
how bad Iam.’’ She stopped tearfully. 

She could come to her husband with such 
a confession as this, for she was not afraid 
of him, and it required but the one effort of 
self-abasement; but she had not been able 
to keep out of her mind the daily vision of 
what life might have been, if she had mar- 
| ried another man. 

Irving had listened as if he scarcely heard 
her. He was surprised that he did not 
| seem to care. It only showed how far apart 
| he and Molly had drifted that he did not 
mind more. 

‘* Well, Molly,’ he said with a sigh, ‘‘I 
| guess he wasright. It’s all been a wretched 
| bungling business, but we must try to make 
| the best of it, for the children’s sake.” 

Ife started to leave the room. 

“Oh, Irving, she sobbed,’ ‘don’t go. 
Tell me that you forgive me—tell me that 
you despise me!’’ 

He laughed a hard little laugh. 

‘*Which do you prefer? Ican’t do both.” 

But Molly did not answer. She had 
thrown herself upon the sofa and was cry- 
ing bitterly. 

He looked at her gloomily, and a little 
contemptuously; then, without speaking, 
went out in the hall and put on his over- 
coat. At the hall door, he hesitated, turned 
and came back. 

‘*Come, Molly,’’ he said, touching her 
shoulder, .‘*don’t despair. I’ve had a faint 
,ay of ‘light to-day. The Medical Gazette 
is going to take my article on diphtheria, 
| and pay me for it. 
turn, and we'll be happy yet. 

His voice was hard and hopeless, and she 
knew there was no heart in what he said. 
So he left her. She lay still and cried mis- 
erably for along time. It was late when 
| he came home, but she had not gone to bed. 
He seemed nervous and excited. 

‘* Miss Simpson is dead,’’ he said. 

‘*When did she die?’’ asked Molly. 
|  ‘*She was dead when I got there to-night; 
| they had just sent for me. It was very sud- 

den,’’ and he walked about the room rest- 

lessly. 
| The next morning as Molly sat at the 
sewing-machine, Irving came home. It 
was an unusual thing for him to do in the 
morning, and she was surprised when she 
heard his step. He came straight to the 
room where she was, and stood before her. 
He held a newspaper in his hand. 

**Molly,” he said, and his—voice 
husky, ‘* Melly, they say that I killed Ida 
| Simpson.”’ 


‘* What are 





ing eyes. If she could, even then, at that 


late day, have gone to him and thrown her | 


| arms around him, if she could have shown 
| him by look or word that her love would 
never believe anything against him, what- 


ever the rest of the world might say, she | 


| might have saved him. But she could not; 


| she waited stolidly. 


| There were beads of perspiration on his | 
| forehead and his hands shook, as he tried | 
vague day-dreams of what her life might | 


to find the place in the paper. 
‘*See, there itis. They say I gave her 
teo much morphine,’’ and he looked at 
Molly beseechingly. 
She took the paper mechanically. 


Here 


| She glanced over the paragraph. It was an 
inflammatory article denouncing 
Tracy and accusing him of having heedless- 
ly caused the death of his young patient. 
| It was evidently written by a physician, 
and was very bitter and scathing in tone. 
Molly read it hastily. ‘‘ Oh, Irving!’ she 
| cried—and the paper fell to the floor—‘‘why 
| did you do it?”’ 
He staggered as if he had received a blow. 
** My God!’ he gasped, and put both hands 
to his eyes. He took them down and look- 
ed at her once, and opened his mouth as if 
he were going to speak. Then he left the 
room and went heavily down the stairs. 


He had come to her in this, the most ter- 
rible moment of his life, forgetting all that 
lay between them, and only feeling in a 
blind way that it is to his home and to his 
wife that a man goes at such a time; and 
she had failed him. She had sided with his 
accusers; she had believed them; she had 
not even asked if what they said was false. 


He walked down to his office as if he was 
drunk. He sat down by the window and 
gazed stupidly out for some time. Then he 
tcok a little key from his pocket and went 
to his desk. He opened a lower drawer 
and took out a small, bright object, as 
pretty as a toy. It was a revolver. He 
bowed his head on his arms over the desk, 
and sat there with the cold handle of the 
revolver gradually growing warm in his 
palm. 


He did not think of Molly, or of his chil- 
dren, with their heritage of shame. His 
mind was full of shuddering dread and hor- 
ror of what he was about to do. He wasa 
brave man, but this death was terrible. 
He turned in the shadow of it, and looked 
at his life. Itlay before him, darker and 
more hopeless than the grave. His grasp 
on his revolver tightened. He was nerved 
andready. There came a knock at the door. 
Tae daily habit of welcoming eagerly the 
few patients who came to him was so strong, 
that he put down his revolver, and hastily 
replacing it in the drawer, opened the door 
Awoman stood there, who spoke quickly 
as soon as she saw him, 

“Oa, Dr. Tracy,’”’ she said, ‘‘I have 
come across from father’s office to offer you 
our sympathy in this cruel, unjust attack 
that has been made upon you, and to tell 
you thatif you are going to take counsel, 
father would be glad to give you his services 








failed suddenly. Irving did not let her 


twisted her fingers nervously. ‘‘1 am tell- 


[ think luck is going to | 


WAs | 


She looked up at him with heavy, doubt- | 


then had come the last cruel blow of fate. | 


Irving | 


Irving looked at her wildly. He could 
not understand. He tried to speak, but 
his lips were dry and parched. He knew 
her, but it seemed as if he had met her in 
another world. She was Miss Spalding, 
and her father was considered the best 
lawyer in Pittsburg; and why had she com> 
to him now with this voice of pity? What 
was she talking about—sympathy? for him? 
He tried to find a voice. 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ he said hoarsely. 
‘* I did not understand.” Then in the same 
dazed way, headded: ‘Will youcomein?”’ 

She hesitated a m»ment and then entered. 
There was a little confusion in her manner 
now, and thecolor came in her cheeks. 

‘* My father, Mr. Spalding,’’ she began, 
‘is very sorry such an attack has been 
made upon you, and he will act for you if 
you want to bring suit. He wanted me to 
tell you that he, that we ’—her voice fal- 
tered—‘* that we respect—oh, it is too bad, 
Iam 80 sorry, so sorry.” 

The tears stood in her eyes, and she 
| looked at him appealingly. It seemed to her 
| as if he were made of stone. He watched 
her without moving. 

** Are you crying for me?’ 
curiously. 

She looked up indignantly, but in his 
| haggard face and dull, sad eyes, she read 

the man’s utter desperation. She saw the 
| gleam of the revolverin the drawer, which 
was not entirely shut. She took in each 
detail of the poorly furnished office, and the 
tragedy of his life lay bare before her. 

“* Yes,”? she said gently, ‘I was erying 
for you.”’” Then she smiled a little through 
| hertears. ‘‘ It is silly of me, isn’t it, but 1 

feel as if1 knew you very well—better than 
you know me. I know how hard and 
faithfully you have worked, how good you 
have been to the poor and helpless. It is 
almost enough to make a man lose faith, 
isn’t it, whenafter working as hard as you 
have done, he gets such a reward as this?” 
She stopped a moment, and then said 
simply: 
‘* T have a brother in New York who is a 
doctor. Llove him very dearly, and I know 
| how it would hurt him if this had happened 
tohim. I should tell him just as I tell you, 
not to be discouraged. It may seem very 
dark and gloomy, but it will surely come 
out right. God never forsakes us, you 
know. Just trust Him a little longer, and 
hold His hand tight, and everything will be 
well.”’ 

He watched her intently, but his face was 
as expressionless as if he had not compre- 
hended a word. He had, though, and he 
had a wild desire to fling himself on his 
knees before her, bury his face in her lap 
|andecry. Hers was the first voice of sym 

pathy that he had heard in years. She had 
spoken mere platitudes, but even a hopeful 
word was sweet tohim. She mightbe feed- 
ing him on husks, but he jik21 the taste. 
She looked at him a moment, and said 
lightly: 

‘* Why, I believe this has made you very 

| down-hearted!”’ 


he asked, 





He nodded his head—he could not speak. 

‘*Thatis a pity,’? she said in the same 
cheerful tone, as if she were coaxing a child 
to forget its bumped head. ‘‘ Why I’m 
not sure but it will be a good thing for you 
afterall. Father wants you to bring suit 
for libel; heis sure that he can recover for 
you, and think how much free advertising 
you will get!’ sheended with a smile. 

Then she rose and held out her hand. 

‘* Don’t go,”? he said, “I want you.’’ 

He still looked dazed, but it was the be- 
wilderment of one who is waking and who 
should recognize the things about him. 

‘*T must go,’’ she said gently, ‘“‘but you 
must come and see _ father; he a 
| good friend of yours, and youhave many 

others—more, I think, than you know— 
| who will all fight for youif you will not 
| fight for yourself.’’ 


is 


after her. When he came down from his 
office an hour afterward, he looked tired 
and old. He had picked up the burden of 
| life and bound it on his shoulders. It 
might crush him, but God helping him, he 
would never try to throw it off again. 

Later in the day he saw Mr. Spalding 
and soon after his suit began for libel, not 
in a spirit of rage or anger, but with a sort 
of patient dignity. His good name had 
been blackened; he had determined to have 
it clean again. 


before. He never spoke to her unkindly, 
he even tried to cheer and encourage her. 
They never talked about his suit, nor the 
many cruel things that were said of him; 
| but he knew that Molly did not believe | 


| that he would ever clear his name or win | 
| his case. He felt that she looked upon it | 
as a waste of time. 
Jn due course of time it was conclusively 
| proved that Miss Simpson had died of heart 
disease and not of the small amount of mor- 
phine which the doctor had given her; and | 
the newspaper that had been so violent in | 
its attack upon him was forced to pay him | 
| 

| 


| 
| 


$5,000. 

Nothing sueceeds like success. He | 
thought a little bitterly, that if one-tenth of 
the men who came up and shook his hand | 
warmly, and congratulated him when the 
verdict was declared, had offered him even 
the scantiest sympathy when so many 
tongues wagged against him, he would 
have been more grateful. Before the proof | 
they had all eyed him coldly and wi‘th 
suspicion. 

Molly was glad in a subdued sort of 
way. She treated this little gleam of suc- 
cess 1'ke a bubble which might burst at any 
moment. She had distrusted happiness 
and her husband for so long that she seemed | 


to have lost the power of belief in either. | 


a good deal of attention. He had a number 
of encouraging letters from promirent phy- 
sicians. These he showed to Molly. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ luck is turning. We | 
are going to float off from our sand-bank 
yet.” 

Molly smiled sadly and shook her head, 

** You will, Irving, but I shall not.’ 

‘* Why,’ he asked. 

‘‘ Oh,” she said, ‘‘don’t you see? ‘To 
him that overcometh, will I give a crown 
of life,’ and it’s true of all things. It is 
those who overcome who are rewarded. I 
never overcame anything; misfortunes al- 
ways overcame me, If I had been steadfast 
and true and had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with you in all our trouble, then 1 might 








asa friend,’ 


hope for something better, but my love has | 


Then she left him and he closed the door | 
| when he finally met her it was wit 
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They were idle words, and Molly 


| them in no spirit of prophecy, put . 
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desperate 
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A Great Manufacturing House. 


No branch of the industries of this « 


has made such rapid strides in this} 


sive age as the art of Piano-making, «! 


more deserve mention tha 


Co., of Baltimore and New 
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THe American edition of 


London News for October Ist contain 
page illustration of Miss Mary Anders 
Hermione in ‘* A Winter's Tale,” pictul 
the New Chinese Naval Squadron, 4! : 
lustrated Article on English Exploratio® - 
Egypt, besides other articles of in 
pictures of merit. 


noted periodical for ten ba n 
the office of publication, 247 
New York, subscriptions are rec 
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| all parts of this continent, including (4 
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THR MIGHIGAN FARMER. 








FASHIONED GIRL 
ES 
sa model girl, 
ys to me; 
ink and pearl, 
ve never see 
, mighty thing 
about four pound; 
neircling ring. 
t around. 


as curled so tight, 
ple high 
ke it down at night, 
wink her eye: 
I have read, 
thus remain; 
r Grandma's head 
i disdain 
wer of wine 


rather Say— 





alls of Kansas.’’ 

Ingalls, a 
w of the cowboy type, 
or at the Capi- 
seated 
to await the 


Senator 


then 


r. Ingalls made 
y e else engaged him 
At its conciu 
umber, having apparently 
h he had quit- 


sion he start- 
se [or Wale 
he cowboy seized 
Senator?” he inquired. 
lisengaged himself and 
ial dignity: 


‘Y ir 
l » Sil. 





tain. 
a laughable sight to see a person—some 
other person —make the ascent. One has to 
stride over the fissure, one-foct on the right- 
hand side and the other on the left, and at the 
same time press the hand alternately against 
the rock for support. An Indian will throw 
a live sheep around his neck and go up 


to the rocks. An accident occurred on the 
Stairway a few generations ago. Several 
men started up, each with a sheep on his 
back. When nearly to the top the sheep 
carried by the foremost man became restless, 
and the shepherd in trying to hold it fast 
lost his footing, and in falling swept his 
companions over the precipice, and they all 
fell on the rocks at the foot in a lifeless 
heap. The Indians have carved a repre- 
sentation of the accident ona r ck near 
where it occurred, which scarcely serves to 
steady the nerves of those who go by that 
route.— Lawrence (Kans.) Journal. 
aa 


A Negro Town. 





‘James Lane Allen contributes to the Oc- 
tober Century a sketch of ‘‘Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘Uncle Tom’ at Home in Kentucky,’’ from 
which we quote the following: ‘* Looking 
out the doors and windows of the cabins, 
lounging in the doorways, leaning over the 
low frame fences, gathering into quickly 
forming, quickly dissolving groups in the 
dusty streets, they swarm; they are here 
from milk-white through all deepening 
shades to glossy blackness; octoroons, quad- 
roons, mulattoes, some with large, liquid, 
black eyes, refined features, delicate forms; 
working, gossiping, higgling over prices 
around a vegetable cart, discussing last 
night’s church festival, to-day’s funeral or 
next week’s railway excursion, sleeping, 
planning how to get work and how to es- 
cape it. From some unseen old figure in 
flamboyant turban, bending over the wash- 
ub in the rear of a cabin, comes a crooned 
song of indescribable pathos; behind a half- 
closed front shutter, a Moorish-hued amor- 
oso in gay linen thrums his banjo in a meas- 
ure of eestatie gayety, preluding the more 
passionate melodies of the coming night. 
Here a fight; there the sound of the fiddle 
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Acoma, Situated 90 miles 
ierque, is one of the most re- 
munities in New Mexico or 

States. In the middle of a val- 
in width, stands a butte, and 
is is Acoma, Eight hundred 
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» gathered there the sum of 
us for nearly three centuries. 
ne of many that are the rem- 
esa that has been worn away 
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mountains here and there. 
etween are fertile, and untold 
i men have seen them covered 
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© ule weaker oceupied this butte 
position believed to be im- 
judgment has been 
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happropriate, and in ap- 
“tg it from the north 1 was struck 
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ws ; - Mediterranean. 
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Aman te 


and the rhythmic patting of hands. Tatters 
and silks flaunt themselves side by side. 
Dirt and cleanliness lie down together. In- 
dolence hand in hand with thrift. 
Superstition dogs the slow footsteps of rea- 
son. Passion and self-control eye each 
other all day long across the narrow way. 
If there is anywhere resolute virtue, all 
round it is a weltered muck of low and 
sensual desire. One sees all the surviving 
types of old negro life here crowded togeth- 
er with and contrasted with all the new 
phases of ‘colored’ life, sees the transition 

al stage of a race, part of whom were born 
slaves and ave now freemen, part of whom 
have been born freemen but remain so much 
like slaves. 

‘“‘It cannot fail to happen as you walk 
along, that you will come upon some cabin 
set back in a small yard and half hidden, 
fecnt and side, by an almost tropical jur gle 
of vines and multiform foliage; patches of 
great sunflowers, never more leonire in 
tawny magnificence and sun-loving repose; 
festoons of white and purple morning glo- 
ries over the windows and up to the low 
eaves; around the porch and above the door- 
way a trellis of gourd vines swinging their 
long-neckea, grotesque yellow fruit; about 
the entrance flaming hollyhocks and other 
brilliant bits of bloom, marigolds and je- 
tunias—evidences of the warm mative taste 
that still distinguishes the negro atter some 
centuries of contact with the old, chastened 
ideals of the Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

- ee 
Miss Alcott’s Advice. 


Miss Louisa Alcott gives the following 
advice to girls. It is a whole volume. She 
says: ‘‘Girls, don’t be in haste to wed. 
Build up healthy bodies by good food, plenty 
of exercise, and sleep. Learn all the useful 
household arts before you attempt to make 
ahome. Cultivate your minds with the best 
books that you may be able to teach your 
children much that school-training alone 
will never give you. Choose your amuse- 
ments wisely, for youth must have pleasure, 
but need not waste itself in harmful frivol- 
ity. Above all, select your friends with care. 
Avoid girls who live only for fashion, flirta- 
tion, and enjoyment, and use the privilege 
all women may claim to decline the ac- 
quaintance of young men whose lives will 
not bear inspection by the innocent eyes of 
women. Let no delusion of wealth, rank, 
comeliness, or love tempt you to trust your 
happiness to such an one. Watch and wait 
till the true lover comes, even if it be all 
your life, for single blessedness is far better 
than double misery and wrong. Spinsters 
are a very useful, happy, independent race, 
never more so than when all professions are 
open to them, and honor, fame, and fortune 
are bravely won by many gifted members of 
the sisterhood. Set your standard high and 
live up to it, sure that the reward will come 
here or hereafter, and in the form best suit- 
ed to your real needs. 


goes 
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Wood Pulp Pails. 


The pail is entirely in one piece and with- 
out hoops, so it never leaks or falls to 
pieces, besides being lighter by far than any 
other material from which such vessels 
could be made. The process of their manu- 
facture is thus described in the Railway 
Review: The wood, preferably spruce, al- 
though any soft, fibrous wood will answer, 
is first cleared of its bark and cut to a length 
uniform with the grindstone to be used, gen- 
erally 16 to24in. It is then placed against 
the face of a rapidly revolving grindstone, 
the grain of the wood being in a line with 
or parallel with the axis of the stone, and a 
hydraulic or worm screw piston keeping the 
wood constantly pressed against the stone. 
The result, which is washed off the stone 
by a shower of water, after being screened 
of slivers and sawdust, is a milky white 
liquid. With the water sufficiently extract- 
ed this is the wood pulp used in the manu- 
facture of paper and indurated fiber ware. 
The process of manufacture of ware from 
the pulp is exceedingly sitbple, and is 
similar in all the lines made by the com- 
pany. In making a pail, for instance, the 
machine for first moulding the pail from 
the pulp is provided with a hollow perfor- 
ated form of cast iron, shaped like the in- 
side of a pail, and covered first with perfor- 
ated brass and then with fine wire cloth. 
This form, worked by a hydraulic piston, is 








With all the danger and fatigue, itis hat is placed a flexible rubber bag, and be- 
tween this and the inner form first men- 
tioned is admitted the pulp, still in a liquid 


state. The pulp being pumped in under 


pressure, the water immediately begins to 
drain off through the wire cloth and perfor- 
| ations, and the rubber bag swells until it 
The supply of pulp is then 
quite rapidly without touching either hand | shut off, and water under high pressure is 
admitted within the tat and outside tre 
rubber bag, thus squeezing much of the 
water from the pulp. After standing some 


| finls the hat, 


eight or ten minutes the pressure is shut off 


removed. 
fifty per cent water, 
strong to allow handling. 


of saws. After sandpapering inside and 
out the pail is ready for the treatment house, 
where it is charged with a water-proofing 
compound which permeates thoroughly the 
material of which the pail is made. - Baking 
in ovens at a high temperature succeeds 
each dip or treatment. The polish which 
the goods present is described as being the 
result of the final treatment. After this the 
handles are riveted on the goods, which are 
then ready for the market. 





—_ o> 
What’s in a Name? 

A New York paper once said that when 
one spoke of ‘‘ Judge Fullerton’”’ he referred 
toa notable trotting horse, and when he 
spoke of ‘‘Old Fullerton’? the reference 
was to the distinguished jurist. There is 
something ridiculous in giving distinguished 
or titled names to animals in record books, 
especially of living men. It sort of breaks 
one’s faith in the fitness of things at a cat- 
tle sale to see a scrub calf fetched in under 
the name of ‘Bismarck,’ or a frowsy 
vicious bull ‘*Washington.’? There 
hardly a great name, living or dead, male or 
temale, that has not figured in the pedigrees 
of horses, cattle, swine and sheep; and 
does a name become noted or much spoken 
of in our day, before its bearer can write a 
certificate for a soap advertisement, he or 
she has become sponsor, as it were, fora 
great lot four-legged property. The 
Washington Critic of afew days ago con- 
tains an article that shows the length to 
which this appropriation of personal names 
reaches, and incidentally the slush now 
called interesting in newspapers, being 
nothing less than a minute description of 
dogs registered in that city under the names 
of noted persons. From this we learn that 
there are 17 dogs in the capital named 
Grover, Cleveland, and Grover Cleveland; 
there are eight Blaines, six Grants, one Ben 
Butler, one Charles Sumner, two Ellen 
Terrys, and two Jeff Davises. Some of the 
senators are of so little note in Washington 
that even dogs are not named after them.— 
Towa State Press. 

—_——~ o> 

Cubic Sermons. 


Is 


of 


Some one, on being asked how long a ser- 
mon ought to be, replied, ‘* That depends 
upon how broad and high it is.”’ The idea 
is a good one. A sermon ought to be a 
cube—the length, breadth and height equal. 
People will never complain of the length of 
a sermon unless its longitude is out of pro- 
portion with its latitude or altitude. I 
heard Horace Bushnell’s great home mis- 
sionarg sermon on ‘‘ Barbarism the first 
danger,’”’ in the old New York tabernacle 
in 1847. It was two hours long, but every- 
body in that crowded congregation wished 
that it was longer. Henry Ward Beecher 
in the zenith of his power as a preacher of- 
ten delivered sermons from an hour to an 
hour and a half in length. Yet 1 never 
heard of a hearer who wanted him to stop 
before he did. But when the Rev. Sylves- 
ter Shallow takes a text and begins to talk 
away from it; when he tells his hearers 
what they have heard a hundred times al- 
ready; when he drones and drawls as if the 
few ideas that he has were stampeding, and 
he was trying to lasso them, people be- 
gin to take out their watches after 20 min- 
utes of impatient attention, and wonder if 
he never will be done. 

I have listened to sermons that reminded 
me of apiece of lath, or an old-fashion d 
yard-stick—they were so long and yet so 
thin and narrow. I have heard other ser- 
mons that were broad as well as long, and 
yet were flat, like a piece of veneering. It 
would take half a dozen of them glued to- 
gether to make an inch of solid thought, 
And there is a third class that are high. 
Tue preacher goes up into the clouds as if 
his native home was there. But the hearer 
soon sees that he is on the topmost round 
of a very narrow ladder, and he watches 
with paicful interest, hoping that the revy- 
erend acrobat will climb down before the 
ladder falis. 

Yes, the cube is a good model for the ser. 
mon. It ought to be four square and sym- 
metrical. It ought to have a base of Bible 
truth. On this should rest arguments and 
illustrations at right angles; not crooked 
and curving, now far beyond the base and 
now far within it. And the application 
should crown the whole, being just as broad 
as the scriptural base, and no higher than 
the logic which has carried the—hearers’ 
convictions up toit. And still further, the 
true sermon should have angles, sharp 
corners. It is not a round, smooth ball to 
be rolled about and to remiad the undevout 
hearer of his game of billiards or ten-pins, 
but a solid and solemn appeal to his con- 
science. A sermon without corners is not 
agospel sermoo. Our Savior never preach- 
ed without saying something that was sharp 
enough to be felt by somebody.— Obadiah 
Oldschooi in the Interior. 








Mileage Tickets) at Two Cents. 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk and Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railway Agents 
have just been instructed to issue to all who 
apply for thousand mile tickets, limited one 
year from date of issue, good for one person 
named on the ticket, at two cents per mile, 
or $20 per ticket. These tickets are good on 
the line of the Chicago & Grand Trunk and 
Detroit, Grand ;Haven & Milwaukee Railway 
Company’s steamers between Grand Haven 
and Milwaukee, the Michigan Air Line and 
Detroit Division of the Grand Trunk, and tle 
Great Western Division of the Grand Tru: k 
between Port Huron and Niagara Falls, ard 
between Detroit and Niagara Falls, and on 
the line of the New York, Lake Erie & West» 
ern Railway between Niagara Falls and Buf- 
falo in either direction. 


_ 
=<0> 


You can now send a postal card to China 
for two cents, but unless you have made a 











the gj 
Sides of a gash in a rugged moun- 


pushed up into a large cast iron * hat,’’ 
, Which fits over it very tightly. Within this 


special study of tea chests you wont have 
anything very intelligible in reply. 


the inner form lowered, and the pulp pail 
At this stage the pail is nearly 
but is sufticiently 
This water is 
first all dried out in dry kilns, and then the 
pail is turned off on the outside with a gang 


VARIETIES, 





that have not gotas big as their papas, and 
girls is young wemen that will be young la- 
dies by and bye. 
man. 
himself: ‘Well, I guess I can do better than 
that if I try again,’”’ and then he made Eve, 
God liked Eve so much better than he did 
Adam that there has been more women in 
the worl? than men ever since. Boys are a 
trouble. 
thing but soap. 
the boys in the world would be little girls and 
the other half would be dolls. My papa is so 
nice to me that he must have been a girl 
when he was a little boy.” 





WHENEVER & woman begins to woo she be- 
comes a bore. She is out of her place, and 
therefore a sort of annoyance to those who 
are in place. Herintended victim is not the 
only one she bores, because she must tell 
all of her friends what sheis doing and ex- 
hibit her lamb on every possible occasion. 
To my minda woman exhibiting a young man 
whom she is wooing, with some prospect of 
success, isa far more painful sight to behold 
than the exhibition of the first baby. Her 
manner, a8 She leads him around in society, 
says in language plainer than words: ‘ This 
is my poodle; I caught him al! myself; isn’t 
he nice? and wouldn’t you like to have one?’’ 

A DecORATED IN?TERIOR.—Mrs. Graham, 
of Washington—her name doesn’t begin to be 
Graham and she doesn’t live in Washington— 
is an estimable lady whose hobby is house 
decoration. Her home is her idol, and she 
lavishes upon it most of her time and atten- 
tion anda good deal of the family’s money, 
One day last spring Mrs. Graham was careless 
enough to drink a glass of red ink, believing 
it to be claret. She was a good deal scared 
when she discovered her mistake, but no 
harm came to her. The doctor who was 
Summoned, upon hearing what happened, 
drily remarked to her: ‘‘Mrs. Graham, there's 
such a thing as pushing this rage for decora- 
ted interiors too far.”—N. Y¥. Tribune. 





A SHORT INTERMISSION.—‘* You were not 
at church last Sunday,”’ said the good pastor, 
in mild reproach. 

“No, said Bagley, getting redin the face. 
‘The fact is, [have some notion of retiring 
from the church during the summer months.’’ 
‘*Ts it possible!’’ exclaimed the pastor, in a 
horrified tone. ‘** Have you become infected 
with these modern free-thinking netions that 





‘**No! no! not at all. The fact is, I have 
bought a lawn mower, and I am afraid I can’t 
be a constant Christian while I am learning 
to handle the blamed thing.”’ 

NELLY, whose grandfather begin life as a 
cabin boy and finished as a millionaire, was 
paid by her mother one cent a dozen for pins 
picked up from the carpet to_keep the baby 
from getting them. ‘ Nurse,” said Nellie, as 
her stock of pennies increased, ‘do you 
know what 1 am going to do when I have six 
cents?” ‘*No,’’ answered nurse. “I am 
going to buy a paper of pins and scatter them 
over the floor and then pick them up,”’ re- 
plied the young financier, who was barely 
five years old. 





A Boy's PRAYER.—Omaha Mamma—There, 

now, stop chattering and say your prayers. 

Little Son—Make sister shut up, so I can. 

Say mamma‘ can — 

Omaha Mamma-—I told you to Stop talhing, 

Little Son—I know. Can you-— } 

Omaha Mamma—Say your prayers. 

Little Son—Yes, I’m goin’ to. Now I layime- 
4 


} 


downtosleep I praytheLordmesoultokeeply I- 
shoulddiebeforeawakel praytheLordmesouito- 
take—say, Mamma, can you move your eas? 
—Omaha World, 

Tuey tell a good story apropos of the visit 
of the two East Indian Sahibs who recently 
honored Toronto with their presence. The 
attache and interpreter of one of them was 
reminded, rather late in the morning, that 
breakfast was ready and waiting for them 
‘But we can’t go to breakfast now,” he re_ 
plied testily. ‘‘We can’t go to breakfast at 
all till we have had our prayers. And we 
can’t have prayers till we can get this d—— 
trunk open and get at our books.”’ 





ASLOow Crry.—** What's all this racket?’» 
asked a traveling man as he got off the train 
in Philadelphia. 


‘“*They’re celebrating the signing of the 
United States Constitution.’’ 

“Why, that happened a hundred years 
azo?”’ 

* Yes.”” 

‘* And they are just getting on toit? Well, 


if that ain’t PhiJadelphia all over!’’ 





True LOVE BURNING SMOOTHLY.—She—Do 
you remember that lovely moonlight ride we 
had at Newport last summer, Charley, behind 
that cute little donkey? 

He (with tender reproach)—Do I remember 
it, love? Asif I couldever forget it! 
She—You are nice to say so, Charley; and 
do you know, dear, I never see a donkey 
without thinking of you? 

TRATE MoTHER—Amelia, you told me that 
young Fitzpercy, who is calling on you s0 
frequently, was engaged extensively in the 
hop business.’’ 

Amelia—Yes, ma.”’ 

I. M.—But I find he is only a figure-caller 
at dances.’”’ 
Amelia—Yes, mamma. 
business I referred to.”’ 


That’s the hop 





Boy (just home from Sunday school)— 
Mamma, do mothers always snore? 
Mother—Of course they do not; I never 
did such a thing in my life. What put such 
an absurd idea into your head? 

Boy—Oh, nothing—only the Bible tells ofa 
lot of people that died and “slept with their 
fathers,”’ and I wondered why none of them 
slept with their mothers! 





How He Knew.—‘ Queer how abruptly 
this pavement stops, isn’t it?” said a travel- 
ing man who was walking down street with a 
railroad conductor. 

“Not at all. Iknewit would stop pretiy 
soon.”’ 

** How did you know?”’ 

‘T observed that it was flagged some dis- 
tance back.”’ 





‘Do you think,” she asked, dreamily, as 
he sat beside her at the circus, ‘‘ that this is 
the same elephant I saw when I was a child?” 
‘‘ No,” he answered with scornful candor; 
“you know elephants only live to be 200 
years old.” 

It won’t be this year. 

MorHer—What did young Mr. Thompkins 
say to you, Clara, last night, when he was 
trying to button your glove? 

Clara (sadly)—He said that the man who 
would make a glove that wouldn’t button 
easier than that ought to be 
Mother—Well, I wouldn’t 





THE youngster who wrote the following 
should some day be a reporter: ‘* Boysi#men 


Man was made before wo- 
When God looked at Adam he said to 


They are very wearing on every- 
If I could have my way half 


a Kia 


Address 


= 
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BUY THE BEST AND SAVE MONEY! 


A Splendid Sewing Machine with All Attachments at |-4 Usual Price 


The above represents(the Machine which we sell at $17 CASH, AND THROW IN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO THE FARMER. Itfis very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaranteed to’give satisfaction, 
We are contracting for large‘quantities and furnishing them to our customers at about cost. Agents and dealers’ 
profits can be saved and one otfthe best Machines obtained by ordering of us. A full set of attachments included 
with each Machine, whichfis guaranteed to give satisfaction or it may be returned and Money refunded. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 





**So you are making an art collection, o!d 
man!’”’ 

**You bet! Got over 200 already.”’ 

** Nice lot, eh?’’ 

“Well, they ought to be. The man that 
furnished my house picked 'em out for me, 
and if they don’t match the furniture it ain't 


my fault.’’ 
a os 


Chaft. 


When a political boom comes home to roost 
they call it a boomerang. 


The man who peddiles his autobiography 
takes his life in his own hands. 


Itis a singular thing that a man never be- 
gins to show his temper unt. he loses it. 


Education is the leading of human souls to 
what is best, and making what is best out of 
them. 


A Vassar girl, asked by her teacher what 
what kind of a noun ‘“kiss’’ was, replicd 
with a blush, both proper and common. 


It has been calculated that if 32,000,(09 
people could clasp hands they could reach 
around the globe. Very likely, but some of 
them would get their feet awful wet. 


If Chicago wins the pennant this year, we 
shall nominate Anson for President. Next to 
base ball we love our country, and there 
can’t be too much brains at the head of it. 


Kansas City Man—I suppose you've never 
been in Kansas City, have you? Omaha man 
—lI was there last week. Kansas City Man— 
Last week? Oh, but you ought to see it 
now! 


The treasurer of a church in Raleigh, N. C., 
has made his annual report. Two items read 


as follows: ‘Salary promised to the rector, 
$15 per month. Salary paid to the rector, 
none.”’ 


‘*What I dislike about large hotels,’’ said 
Miss Culture, “tis their gregariousness.’’ 
* Well,”” responded the Chicago maiden, 
rather bewildered, ‘‘those fancy puddings 
never did agree with me either.” 


Conductor (on Georgia railroad)—Do you 
mean to tell me, madam, that this child is not 
twelve years old? Madam (sharply)—Well, 
she wasn’t when the train started, but, land 
alive! there’s no telling how old she may be 
now. 


It is a clergyman who resides in Grand 
Rapids with Lloyd Breeze, of the Telegram- 
Herald, on one side of him and a Baptist 
church onthe other who says: ‘I live be- 
tween wind and water.’’—Marquette Mining 
Journal, 


He Needed Encouragement—‘‘ Young man,”’ 
said an apostle solemnly, ‘ do you realize that 
when you retire at night you may be called 
before morning dawns?” ‘I hope so; lam 
a young doctor, and I need encouragement of 
some kind.”’ 


‘‘ What color matches best with red, do you 
think?” ‘Blue,’ replied the scapegrace. 
‘* Why do you think so?” ‘‘ Well, I have no- 
ticed that wheneverI paint the town red I 
feel blue for a week. The colors match in my 
case every time.” 


‘‘Ma,” inquired Bobby, after the two lady 
caliers had gone, ‘is Marie your maid 8 
right name?” ‘Certainly, Bobby. Why? 
*‘{ heard one of those ladies tell the other, 
before you came down, that the maid’s name 
must be Marie nee Bridget.”’ 


“The true gentlemen,” said she, “ will 
neverinflict pain, and I never can respect a 
a man who is nota true gentleman.”’ ‘* Then, 
Mary,” he said mournfully, ‘I suppose that 
Ican hope for your love no longer?” ** why 
not, Edward?” ‘Il am adentist, you know. 


Omaha Editor—What’s that surprises you 
so? Wife—A most remarkable thing in this 
paper. It says that the widow of an editor in 
Shawnee, Ohio, still conducts the paper, and 
says that her husband's spirit directs her. 
0. E.—Great Scot! Are editors never te have 
any rest? 


Wiggins (who has nerved himself to ask 
her papa’s consent)—Sir, [have just retui 2 
ed from the concert—with Miss De Jones— 
and finding you alone——’” De Jones (Of 
Chicago)—That's all right, my boy—broke, 
eh? Here’s a twenty. Her mother used to 
clean me out the same way.—Judge. 


It is whispered that a good pastor, a wid- 
ower, proposed to a young lady a short time 


Sent him the following text to preach from: 
‘* You ask and receive not, because you ask a 
miss.’’ 


Countryman (to arugg:st)—I want to buy a 
tooth-brush. It’s suthin | never used, but 
my old woman allowed that the next time I 
cum to town I'd better git one. Druggist— 
Yes, sir. Wilione be enough? Countryman 
—A plenty; there’s only two on usin the 
family. 





In gathering wild flowers, autumn leaves, 
or picnicking ‘n the woods, »e are more or 
less exposed to danger from poisoning byivy 
or other wild vines and shrubs. The poison 
is under certain circumstances readily ab- 
sorbed by the bicod and painful swellings or 
eruptions are caused. Such affections Hood’s 
Sarsuparilia readily cures, as it expels all im- 
purities from the blcod. Even in cases of 
poisoning by Paris green, Hood's Sarsaparilla 
has been remarkably successful. It should 
be kept constantly in the house for all blocd 
disorders. Hood’s Sarsaparilia is prepared 
by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., and is sold 
by all druggists. 100 Doses $1. 
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**T notice,’’ said the gentleman in search of 
information to Herr Most, **that Anarchists 
never strike. Why is this?’ ‘That,’ said 
the great apostle of mouth as a factor in so- 
cial progress, with much dignity, ‘‘is easily 
explained. Notrue Anarchist ever works.’’ 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








a of B=, 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
ie ‘i 33 by the * 
3* Cuticura 
Remedies. 





\ 
OTHING {8S KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 


comparable to the CuTicuRA REMEDIES in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases 
of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTiICcURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curicurna REsoLvENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 

les to scrofula. CuTicuRA REMEDIES are abso- 
utely pure and the only infallible skin beauti- 
fiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuticurA, 50¢; REsoL- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PoTTER 
Drue AND CHemicaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Qe" Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
HAND using CuTicuRA MEDICATED Soap. 

A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says:— 
“A year ago I had bilious fever; Tutt’s 
Pills were so highly rece ded 
that I used them. Never did medicine 
havea happier effect. After a prac- 
tice of a quarter of a century, pro- 
claim them the best 


ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicine ever used. I always pre- 
scribe them.” 


Tutt’s Pills 


Cure All Bilious Diseases. 


Nervous Debility 


WEAKNESS, &c., and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretions, excesses, overwork of the brain 
& nervous system,speedily and radically cured bs 


Winchester’s Specific Pill 


ble preparation, the most success. 
eparely vee P dend for circular, Price $3 





Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 














since, but was rejected. His feelings had a 











time there.—Puck. 


gecond severe test when a widow neighbor 


remedy known. 
: xes, $5, by mail. WINCHESTER 
Fd rales aren 162 Williams St., NewYork 











A’ a session of the Circuit Court forthe Coun- 
ty of Wayne, In Chancery, convened and 
held at the Circuit Court room in the City of Detroit 
on the 29th day of August, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven. Present: Hon, 
William Jennison, Circuit Judge. Mabel Webb vs. 
Frank J. Webb. In above cause it appearing by the 
affidavit of Mabel Webb, complainant, that it can 
not be ascertained in what State or country said de 
fendant, Frank J. Webb, resides, or can be found 
and it further appearing by the return by the Sher- 
iffof Wayne County, that the subpoena issued in 
this cause cannot be served upon said defendant be 
cause his whereabouts cannot be ascertained; upon 
motion of Howard Wiest, solicitor for complainant 
itis ordered that said defendant, Frank J. Webb 
appear in this cause,and answer complainant’s bill 
on or before the tirst day of February, 1888. 
WILLIAM JENNISON, Circuit Judge. 

HOWARD WIEST, Solicitor for Complainant. s 


T a 





session of the Circuit Court for 
the Co:nty of Wayne. In Chancery, 
convened and held at the Cirenit Court 
room in the City of Detroit, on the twenty-fifth 
day of August, in the year one thousand eight han- 
dred and eighty-seven. Present: Hon. William Jen- 
nison, Circuit Judge. Ernest H. Martindale vs. Su- 
san Martindale. In above cause it appearing by the 
affidavit of Ernest H. Martindale complai:.ant, that 
said Susan Martindale has departed from her last 
known place of residence, and that it cannot be as- 
certained in what State or country said defendant 
resides or can be found, and it further appearing,by 
the return of the Sheriffof the County of Wayne, 
that the subpoena issued in this cause cannot be 
served upon said defendant, Susan Martindale; up- 
on motion of William F. Atkinson, solicitor for com- 
lainant, itis ordered that said defendant, Susan 
Martindale, appear in this cause and answer the 
bill herein on or before the 27th day of January, 1883 
WILLIAM JENNISON, Circuit Judge. 





T a session of the Circuit Court 
A for the County of Wayne, In Chan- 
cery, convened and held at the Circuit 
Court Room in the City of Detroit, on the 
23rd day of Augustin the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty seven. Present: Hon. William 
Jennison, Circuit Judge. Frank G. Zens vs. Sarah 
A. E. Zens. In above cause it appearing by the affi 
davit of Frank G. Zens, complainant, that it cannot 
be ascertained in what State or Country said de 
fendant, Sarah A. BE. Zens, resides or can be found 
and it further pppeering by the return by the Sher 
iff of Wayne County that the subpena s¢egued in 
this cause cannot be served upon Said u ndant, 
because her whereabouts cannot bé¢ ‘asc, ined 
upon motion of James J. Atkinson, sol or for 
complainant, it is ordered; that’ said @bDiynidant 
Sarah A. E. Zens appear in this cause a: swer 
complainant’s bill, on or before the 23 MG of 
Januar, 1888. WILLIAM JENNL~ 

JAMES J. ATKINSON, Circu) SAPS, 
Solicitor for Complainant. + 20-76 
00 
TATE OF MICHIGAN.—Third Widicial 
Circuit, in Chancery. Be 
Suit pending in the Circuit Court for the evunty 
of Wayne, in Chancery at Detroit, on the twenty- 
ninth day of September, A. D. 1887. 
CHRISTOPHER ADCOCK, Complainant, ) 
rs. 


vs No. 9828, 
ABN A W. ADCOCK, Defendant. Spi a: 

In this cause it satisfactorily appearin - 
davit on file that the defendant. << a Py a... 
is not a resident of this State, but resides in the 
city of Hamilton, Province of Ontario, Dominion of 
Canada; on motion of Frederick T, Sibley, Solieitor 
for the complainant, it is ordered, that the said de- 
fendant enter her appearance and answer the Bill 
of Complaint filed in this cause on or before four 
months from the date of this order, and that within 
twenty days the complainant cause this order to be 
published in the MICHIGAN FARMER, said publiea- 
tion to be continued once in each week for six suc- 
cessive weeks. JOSEPH M. WEISS, 

Circuit Court Commissioner, Wayne County, Mich, 
FREDERICK T. SIBLEY, 
Solicitor for Complainant. 
A true copy: 
Victor T. LEMKE, Deputy Register. 








TATE OF MICHIGAN. | aa 
S County OF WAYNE. bias 
Ata session of the Probate Court for said County 
of Wayne, held at the Probate Office, in the City of 
Detroit, on the first day of October, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

Present: Edgar 0. Durfee, Judge of Probate. 

In the matter of the estate of Bernard J. Michen- 
felder,deceaged. On reading and filing the petitionof 
Anton Michenfelder praying that administration of 
said estate may be granted to him; it is ordered that 
Tuesday, the tirst day of November next, at ten 
o’elock in the forenoon, at said Probate Cae 
appointed for hearing said petition. And it is Tum. 
ther ordered that a copy of this order be published 
three successive weeks previous to said day of hears 
ing, in the MICHIGAN rane ae a ha gd print- 

*irculating in said County 0 ayne. 
ee EDGAR 0. DURFEE, 
Judge of Probate. 


A true copy: O10 


HOMER A. FLINT, Register. 


| WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MER, 
and women all over the country to 
sell the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER. 
it pay toactas my 

Stans nee onvingtng thas 

’ rous an 

in ite tavor are so DUNS dificulty,, 1 will ship 
a Washer on two weeks’ Vr ve ogee ons to be 
returned at my sorthemeelves. Don’t fail to write for 


emi 
with outline of argu- 
terms _s ey circular opie - ig 


St, Louis, Mo. 
weeks trial to for their own use 
on § week ie celeclarsabeus BeeeTriah 
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e438 CHICAGOSb> 
VETERINARY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATE 
Facilities for teach.ng and clinical eg tece m 
unsurpassed. Regular winter session for 188% 
1888 commences October Ist. For prospectus and 
further information, address the Secretary, 
JOSEPH HUGHES, M. RB. C. Vv. Sis 















2537 and 2539 State Street, Chicago, Tlgz_ 
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LENAWEE COUNTY FAIR. 





Apriax, Sept. 31, 1887. 

The Agricultural Society of Lenawee 
Bounty closed a very successful fair to-day. 
The weather has not been the most favor- 
able, but the patrons of this society are not 
easily dise nraged, and the fairs are becom- 
img agreater success every year. The ex- 
hibits, except in fruits and vegetables, have 
seldom if ever been better. 

AS has been remarked of other fairs this 
year the number of entries was not above 
ether years perhaps, or rather it would be 
better to say the number of articles and ani- 
mals were not so large, but the quality was 
mover excelled, showing that the educational 
peint aimed at is being attained. 

¢. D. West, of Fairfield, showed a couple 
ef Jersey bulls of extra fine points, and 
this popular breed of milkers was well rep- 
resented by many other fine animals, the 
exhibitors of which we failed to find. 

The Shorthorns were as usual a large at- 
traction, and a fine lot truly, but the 
Holsteins are crowding on toa prominent 
piace as milkers, and there was a fine ex- 
hibition made by our popular breeder, Mr. 
Ogden Cole, of Rollin, as well as others. 

P. W. Lewis & Son, of Medina, showed 
an English Shire stallion of immense size 
and strength, The Normans and Per 
eherons were there, as fine imported ani- 
mals as are shown in the country. 

The exciting and perhaps the most at- 
tractive features of the fair were the races, 
of which there were no lack, and as the 
Society have one of the finest tracks in the 
State, there was some fine trotting. Base 
ball too came in for a full share of attention, 
and held large crowds every afternoon. 

The Society has this year built a fine new 
ehicken barn, and for a county fair it was 
thought to be large, but to the disappoint- 
ment of Uncle Joe Bennett, whose pride it 
was, the building was too small, anda large 
number of coops was placed outside, as 
the best that could be done. The poultry 
exhibit was exceptionally fine. Farm im- 
plements made a magnificent show and held 
a large crowd all the time. The fruit and 

vegetable departments were the nearest to 
a failure of any year in the history of this 
Society, the cause of which needs no ex- 
planation here. Taken as a whole the fair 
Was a success, though not what it would have 
been had the weatlier been more favorable. 








ee Ss. BM. 
WEST MICHIGAN FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 
At the last meeting of this Club, the 


memDers discussed the duty on salt fora 
time, and then passed on to the considera- 
tion of the ‘* Lessons of the past Season.”’ 
From the report furnished the Grand Rapids 
£agle we make the following extracts: 

Mr. Fuller—My lesson has been in con- 
firmation of past experience, and that is in 
buying machinery for the farm. The kind 
to buy is a kind that won’t break by hard 
usage, and this is a difficult thing to do; the 
next best thing to do is to buy machinery, 
the repairs for which you can procure at or 
near home. Of course an agent will not buy 
the needed repairs for a dozen kinds of ma- 
chines and take the chances of selling them. 
A little experience in delays goes to impress 
the importance of farmers getting the best 
near-home machinery, particularly in regard 
to those kinds which are inuse only a few 
days in a year. 

W. N. Cook—This season has been very 
dry, and the effect upon the fruit interests, 
that there was a short crop of strawberries 
first. The cherry crop was very short; 
raspberries came in to take the place of 


cherries. Grapes have done well—some 
thrips, but no rotor mildew. The 
drouth seemed to destroy the mildew. 


Apples were very little injured by scab. 
Fameuse and other apples usually scabby 
are fair. he apple crop is good. In 
Talmage, Craig and Alford each have very 
fineapples. A mile north from there there 
was a total! failure. Peaches are fine but 
hardly full size. Insects more scarce. 

Mr. Bosworth—The insects are scarce in 
all sections. They have nearly destroyed 
my fruit and my immediate neighbors’. I 
think the Alford orchard is an exception- 

The President-—-Have we learned any- 
thing as to better cultivation? 

Mr. Cook—Generally after-culture should 
be very frequent to induce moisture, but I 
think shallow cultivation should be used in- 
stead of deep. Mr. Hayes gives his grapes 
one pound of phosphate to the vine, and 200 
bushels of “shes to the acre. He has nine 
acres of 2” pes, worth in the market cer- 
tainly ¢2.°%). He keeps the crust of the 
soil aly broken after heavy dews or 
rains. The Horticultural Society receive 
regular consular reports. James Henry 
Miller, Consul at Mayence, made a report 
from which we make an extract, being re- 
port No. 81, for July, 1887. 

The repoit was read by W. N. Cook be- 
fore the Club, showing that, in Germany, 
for the past four years, the refuse slag from 
the crude iron works has been crushed and 
finely ground and used as a fertilizer by 
the farmers. The usé of it has increased 
in four years from nothing to 400,000 Eng- 
lish tons per year. It takes the place of 
superphorphates, and receives its value 
probably, from the amount of phosphorus 
and lime it contains, the former being about 
25 percent. The simple grinding of this 
slag to a fine powder has proven it to be of 
more value to the husbandman than bone 
dust or guano. Ifthe same results should 
be found in the use of slag in this country, 
finely ground powdered slag will be of suf- 
ficient value to warrant its manufacture 
and shipment. 

Prof. Wagner, of Darmstadt, in the gov- 
ernment experimental office, has instituted 
very exact experiments as to the value, 
both actual and comparative, which goes to 
form its very great value as a fertilizer. 
The full report is very interesting, and is 
fully illustrated. These carefully con- 
ducted experiments show the value of 
material now a waste product in this 
country. Removing phosphorus from pig 
iron wh«n converted into steel by the im- 
provem« nt on the Bessemer process, as in- 
troduced by Messrs. Gilchrist and Thomas, 
is rendered far more easy than in the past, 
and gives to the Thomas slag its value. 
Here is an opportunity for the iron works 
to use a waste product to great advantage. 
e& W. T. Acams—My field of operations 
has not been of value asI can see. My 
land has been well worked and well cared 
for—a gravelly loam in part and black soi), 
3atherlow,in part. The latter is pasture, 


and I cut grass earlier than usual—my hay 
is good on the black soil. My low land is 
ditched by a town ditch, but the ditch is too 
small to be of great value. The grass is 
mostly red top. Wheat is a failure. My 
corn is on very deeply plowed ground. I[ 
plow deep, that the roots may run down so 
deep as not to be disturbed by the cultivator. 
Another insect, new to me, has bored through 
the husk and eaten off the corn and some- 
times in the stalk. I shall be very careful 
as to the selection of seed this year. Fif- 
teen years ago the cold injured my orchard, 
and in the following season the borers went 
into my trees badly. Orchard nearly all 
Baldwins. I had a shelter of woods, but 1 
have only a few left that are of any value; 
half or moreare gone. Theoretically I think 
stable manure and ashes would be 
the best manure for an orchard. My wheat 
is so nearly a failure that I shall hardly at- 
tempt togrow more. 

Mr. Bosworth—lI proposed to show some 
corn about two feet high, sour, for fodder, 
but the frost got the start of me, it is fairly 
frozen. My fodder corn is from six to 
twenty-four inches high. It shows me what 
a dry year can do. My field corn was half a 
crop — wheat ten bushels, rye twenty bushels, 
potatoes small and few in a hill, apples 
small and wormy, many fallen. ‘There is 
little fruit in my vicinity. My orchard has 
borne every year. It is in Georgetown. 
Clay soil. Ihave some fair russet apples. 
I only manure my orchard occasionally, as 
any good farmer does. Mr. Alford’s orch- 
ard isa surprise to me. 

W. N. Cook—My brother at Six Corners 
says he has the bestcorn crop he ever had. 
High land, but water plenty. 

The Presicent—Don’! you think deeper 
plowing would have given you better corn? 

Mr. Bosworth—On some of my soil [don’t 
think it would; on my clay soil it probably 
would. I plow on clay in the falland aim 
to plow deep. 

Mr. Van Buren—lI have planted everything 
late. I cut my hay early. I think my hay 
depreciated in value after June 20. I think 
we are likely to cut hay too late. I plowed 
early, but planted late. I plowed sod seven 
inches deep—planted with a hoe—struck in- 
to the sod, with the hoe and then dropped 
the corn. In planting on the top it takes too 
long for the corn to get to the bottom of 
the sod. My last planting was on the 24th 
of July, and when the frost struck the corn 
it was as large as my head. i have 50 bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre and 150 bush- 
els of squash. I began to plant the 11th 
of June, for corn; that is ripe—different 
kinds of corn. Potatoes worth 75 cents and 
Squash worth $1 per bushel. My peaches 
were good on part of my landand some not. 
Trees are young. My apples are good. 
Young grafts on old trees. My orchard was 
struck by the cold winter, like other or- 
chards. I have matured it freely, and trim- 
med in February and August, and have re- 
vived a badly damaged orchard to my satis- 
faction. My orchard is good. Orchards 
must be manured and cared for as well as 
other portions of the farm. 


ee 


Tue Chicago Tribune last week published 
some figures showing that there is a marked 
and steady decline in the amount of wheat 
being received at that point since 1883. The 
receipts of spring wheat in that city, eccord- 
ing to the Tribune, durjpg September for 
each of the last five years, were as follows, 
the first column of figures showing the total 
number of car-luads of all grades and the 
other the car-load receipts of No. 2 spring: 








All grades No. 2. 
70. ssh aus 07 100 
Db os es seed cenussnn nee ) 1,398 
a 203 723 
1884.... - ody Se 2,092 
a 5,448 3,735 


The decadence isstrongly marked in both 
cases, but especially in the latter. The re- 
ceipts of the speculative grade (No. 2 spring) 
were 373¢ per cent. greater four years : go 
than now. The relative falling off is due 
partially to the bad weather of the time of 
harvest. But the total has decreased more 
than 80 percent, and it is not made up by 
any increase in the receipts of winter grades, 
The comparison lends color to the claim 
recently made that Chicago is rapidly falling 
behind as a receiving point for wheat ex- 
cept in times of unusual attraction, as in 
the case ef last spring. 
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The ‘‘great American hog’’ seems to 
flourish. Since March Ist of the current year, 
4,780,000 have been packed at western pack- 
ing points. 








Beterinarp Department 








Conducted by Prof. Robert coi, Veterinary 
—_—-. Professional advice through the columns 
4 Michigan Farmer to ali reguiar subscribers 

The full name and address will be necea- 
‘ary that we may identify themas subscribers. The 
tymptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
sorrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 
tionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
one doliar. Private address, No. 201 First St., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Is It Mange? 





Mitrorp, Sept. 30th, 1887. 

Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Last spring I bought a yearling bull which 
appeared to be healthy and all right for 
all I could see. But after owning him for 
four or five weeks he began to run down, 
and soon there appeared little spots where 
the hair came off, and they were covered 
with a kind of scurf. Have let him run 
with my other eattle, and have noticed 
lately thata number of them are more or 
less affected. It breaks out around the eyes 
and ears first, but appears in spots all over 
the body. What isthe matter, and what 
the treatment. Please answer through the 


FARMER and oblige an 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Axnswer.—Cutaneous diseases in cattle, 
like other animals, are not uncommon; they 
are both contagious and noncontagious, with 
or without constitutional disturbance. The 
symptoms in your bull resemble mange, but 
as the disease is not attended with intolerable 
itching, the animal rubbing against posts, 
fences, &., a symptom not mentioned in 
your description, it is therefore difficult to 
give it proper classification. By way of 
treatment, give the following internally: 
Socotrine aloes, pulv., two ounces ; nitrate 
of potassa, puly., and Jamaica ginger, pulv., 
of each one ounce ; mix and divide into 12 
powders. Give one in the feed or on the 
tongue night and morning. Place the ani- 
mal in a moderately warm place and scrub 
hm all over with castile soap and water. 
T.en sponge alld nuded spots with Evinco 
Liniment, diluted with equal parts of water. 


nen or two applications usually are suffici- 
ent, 





Commercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





Derroit, October 10, 1887. 


FLOUR.—Quiec but steady at unchanged 
figures. Quotations on car lots are as follows: 





Michigan, stone process @3 . 
Michigan roller process ae @3 s 
Michigan patents......----e0+rre eres @4 * 
Minnesota, DAKETS.....----++ seer sere 3 @4 3 
Minnosota, patents... .....seeee+. 4:25 @4 80 
_ RP oo 20 @ 
200 @2 50 


LOW BTAGOS.... 2... seer cree eeeeeeeees 
WHEAT.—The week has been a quiet one in 


the trade, the total sales of spot and futures 
in this market only aggregating 1,011,000 bu., 
as compared with 2,502,000 bu. the previous 
week. Prices are lower on both spot and fu- 
tures, the decline being greatest on No. 1 
white. Foreign markets are generally firm, 
while domestic ones all show a slight decline. 
Closing prices on Saturday were as follows: 
Spot—No. 1 white, 74,0; No.2 red, 75'4c; No. 
3 red, 7340. Futures—No. 2 red, October, T5c; 
November, 7534¢; December, 77/40; May, 
834e. 

CORN.—Market steady and unchanged, 
with fair demand. Quotations are 45}¢c for 
No. 2 spot, 4434c for No. 2, 45e for No. 2 yel 

ow, and 45c for No. 3do. No.2 for October 
delivery, 45%<c. 

OATS.—Quiet and steady. No. 2 white sold 
at the close at 30%c, No. 2 mixed at 28%e, 
and light mixed at 29%c. 

BARLEY.—Values have declined. No. 2 is 
quoted at $1 25@1 30 ® cental for State, and 
$1 15@1 20 for No. 3. Demand light. 

RYE.—Quoted at 44@45c ® bu., with a quiet 
market. 

FEED.—By the car-load $183@13 25 ® ton is 
quoted for bran. Middlings quoted at $13Q@16 
® ton. Market quiet and steady. 

CLOVER SEED.—The demand was quite ac- 
tive on Friday but slackened up on Saturday 
and the market weakened. Prime spot sold 
at $4 05 ® bu., October delivery at $4 05, and 
December at $4 174% ® bu. 

BUTTER.—Market steady and unchanged, 
with choice dairy in good demand. Quota- 
tions are 20@2I1c for extra selections of dairy; 
17@19¢e for choice, and 15@ltc for fair. 
Creamery is quict at 23@25c ® b. 

CHEESE.—-Market dull but 
steady at 12@12%%c for Michigan full creams; 
Ohio, 104%@llec; New York, 124%4@l13c. 

EGGS.—Fresh command 174%@l8ce ® doz. 
Receipts have decreased, and the market is 


quotations 


firm. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messizas, 8 
box, $4 00@4 50; oranges, Messinas, ® box, 
$505 50; cocoanuts,, @ 100, $5 00@5 50; 
bananas, yellow, ® bunch, $2@3; red, $1 50@ 
$2. Figs, 11@12c for layers, 12@1l4c for fancy. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 25@30c $B Db., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market improving. Quotedat 16 
@liec for comb and 12%@l38c for extracted. 

BEANS.—Market quiet and slightly lower. 
City picked mediums, in car lots, are quoted 
at $2.35 @ bu. New unpicked quoted at $1 50 
@2 ®# bu. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market quiet at 4@5c for 
common, and 11@12c for evaporated. 

SALT.—Michigan, 86c per bbl. in car lots; 
eastern, dairy, $2 per bbl.; Ashton 
quarter sacks, 69c. 

BALED HAY.—Demand only moderate. 
Timothy in car lots is quoted as follows: 
Prime No. 1, $11; do. No. 2, $10; do. No. 339@ 
9 5); mixed, $7@8 50; clover, $637. Straw $5 
@5 50. Receipts are fully up to the demand. 

POTATOES.—Market quiet. Quoted at 65 
@i5e @ bu. by the car-load on track, and 75@ 
80c from store. 

ONIONS.—In fair demand at $2 50 ® bbl. 

POULTRY.—Market quiet, and prices gen- 
erally lower. Quoted as follows: Live, ® 
t., roosters, 4c; hens, 7'4c; turkeys, 8@9c; 
ducks, 7c; spring chicks, 744@8c; ® pair, pi- 
geons, 20c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 6c ® B., country, 6c; 
cured, 74¢@8c; green calf, 7@8c; salted do, 
8c; sheep-skins, 50c@$i 50 each; bulls, stag 
and grubby hides % off. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $1 25@$1 50 per bbl., 
for good to choice in car lots. Extra barreled 
fruit, $2. 

CRANBERRIES.—Michigan quoted at $2@ 
2 25 ® bu., and Cape, Cod at $3@3025. Market 
quiet. 

GRAPES.—The market for Concords is 
firmer at 3@3\%c ®# b., outside for small Jots. 
Catawbas unchanged at 4\4@4c and Niagara 
at 4@5c. 

PEACHES.—Were more. active 
warmer weather Saturday and on meager re- 
ceipts brought better prices. Yellow sold at 
$1 75@2 50 and white at $1 25@1 75 ® bu. 

PEARS.—Trade continues fairly good at 
former range, or $3 50@4 50 ® bbl. The mar; 
ket fairly stocked. 

QUINCES.—The market unchanged at $4#@ 
450 per bbl. for No. I's. The supply good. 

SWEET POTATUES.-—-Firm at $3 50@3 75 
for Jerseys, and $2 75@3 00 for Baltimores. 

TOMATOES.—Steady at 60c ® bu. 

CABBAGES.—In good inquiry at $4@5 8 
100. There is a good shipping demand. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Very qulet at $2 56 per 
bu. 

POP CORN.—Market very dull. Old is quot- 
ed at 2@3c per lb. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork has dropped 
50@i5e @ bbl. No other changes to note. 
Quotations here are as follows: 


85¢C; 


under 


WOW MOBS. 000 ccc ccccccccce veces $14 50 @15 75 
Pamilly .......0ccccceeccccccrecs 16 25 @16 50 
GhoOrt CIOAT....0ccccsccecccccsese 16 25 @16 75 
Lard in tierces, Wisises cdsuvees 6%@ 7 
Lard in kegs, @ B.........++-e0s i @ 1% 
Hams, @ D........-seeeeeeee cee 11%4@ 12 
Shoulders, ® W...........+++ s+ 4@ 7% 
Choice bacon, @ D........-+ «++ os 12 @_ 12% 
Extra mess beef, per bbl........ 725 @ 7 50 
Tallow, ® ®.... ...-e-eeeeeeeees 3@ 3% 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 


past week, with prices per ton: 

Monday— 17 loads: Five at $11; four at 
$13 and $11 50; two at $10 50; one at $12 and 
_ loads: Six at $12; four at $11; 
three at $13 and $10; two at $14 50 and $10 50; 
one at $14, $13 50, $11 50 and $11 25. 
Wednesday—17 loads: Seven at $12; tive 
at $13; three at $11; one at $12 50 and $11 50. 
Thursday—20 loads: Eight at $13; five at 
$12; three at $1250; two at $11; one at $10 
and $8. 
Friday—31 loads: Twelve at $12; nire at 
$11; three at $13; two at $14, $12 50 and $10; 
one at $11 50. 
Saturday—20 loads: Six at $13; five at $12; 
three at $11; two at $10; one at $13 50, $12 50, 
$11 50 and $9. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, Oct. 8, 1887. 
CATTLE. 

The receipts of cattle at these yards num- 

bered 682 head, against 320 last week. The 

number of Micnigan cattle on sale was hardly 

enough to estaqlish prices, but sales were 

made at abou. last week's rates. The run of 

western cattle continues large and this week 

prices have been somewhat lower. The fol- 

lowing were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 

Extra graded steers, weighing <, 0) 

+ $01,450 IDB... cece cccccrcvevceccce cece 

Choice ‘ear fine, fat and well i 


formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs............ 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 


stock—Fat 
fils 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bu 2 25@2 50 


ee CE CETE ETE Ee So dbod¥bbeem 2 
Bulls..... id Golds 2 haawindin Miler oseesee 2 00Q2 75 


$4 75. 
Kalaher sold R S Webb 40 av 178 lbs at 
60. 


head of fair butchers’ stock av 850 lbs at $2 60 
and 5 bulls av 878 lbs at $2. 

Ashley sold Kellogg a mixed lot of 4 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 892 lbs at $2 75, and 2 
fair cows ay 1,000 !bs at $2 50. 

Stevenson sold Sullivan & Fa mixed lot of 
5 head of fair butchers’ stock av 806 Ibs at $3. 

McMullen sold Kraft 4 good butchers’ 
steers av 960 lbs at $3 50;3 bulls to Sullivan & 
F av 700 lbs at $1 75, and one weighing 1,080 
lbs at $2 25, 

J B Rowe sold Murshick 5 fair butchers’ 
steers av 898 Ibs at $3 25. 

Judson sold Monahan 91 av 65 ibs at $2 65. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 1,624 head, 
against 1,171 last week. The demand for 
sheep was light, and the bulk of the receipts 
went east in first hands. Onthe sales made 
prices did not vary materially from those of 
last week. 

; Judson sold Burt Spencer 168 av 82 lbs at 


McMillan gold Stacey 197 av 77 Ibs at $3. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 573 head. 
against 552 last week. There has been a bad 
break in the hog market during the past 
week, and drovers here felt the decline, al- 
though not to as great an extent as in some 
of the other markets. As compared with one 
week ago, prices were 15 @20 cents lower, 


and closed weak. 
Brown & Spencer sold Webb Bros 106 av 206 
Ibs at $4 80. tiahad tee ww 
Whittaker sold Judson 31 av 162 lbs at 
$4 65. RR AR re get 
Judson sold C Roe 25 av 107 lbs at $4 65. 
Merritt sold Webb Bros 31 av 157 Ibs at 
ve 
Refus sold Webb Bros 75 av 218 lbs at $4 65. 
Haywood sold Webb Bros 71 av 192 lbs at 
$4 60. 
Stevenson sold Webb Bros 12 av 212 lbs at 
wo. 
Ramsey sold Webb Bros 27 avy 223 lbs at 
$4 65. 
C Roe sold John Robinson 10 av 102 lbs at 
$4 65. 


King’s Yards. 
Saturday, Oct, 8, 1887. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with 
958 head of cattle on sale. The receipts of 
westerns were the heaviest of the season, 
and they sold at lower prices. Michigan cat- 
tle were in fair supply, and the best of them 
sold readily at last week’s prices, while com- 
mon grades were slow of sale, but not quot- 
ably lower. 

Beach sold Gregory 13 feeders av 825 Ibs at 
$3 1244; a bull to Brooka weighing 1,620 lbs at 
$2 75, and 3 thin heifers to Austin ay 723 lbs 
at $2 80. 

Pierson sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 13 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 690 lbs at 
$2 50. 

Kalaher sold H Roe a mixed lot of 12 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 730 lbs at $2 80, 

Dennis sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ steers 
av 932 lbs at $3 50, and 5 stockers to Rider av 
§20 Ibs at $2 85. 

Estap sold Kammmon 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,027 lbs at $3 70, and a mixed lot of 17 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 675 Ibs at 
$2 75. c ) 

Wreford & Beck sold Brown 35 mixed west- 
erns av 704 lbs at.$2 20, and 81 toS Fliesch- 
man av 780 Ibs at $2 65. 

Sullivan & F sold Caplis 30 mixed westerns 
av 637 lbs at $2 65; 27 to MeGee av 848 lbs at 
$2 15, and 18 to Baxter av 842 ibs at $2 55 


vo. 

Glenn sold Hersch 7 fair heifers av 740 Ibs 
at $310, and a mixed lot of 7 head of fair 
butchers’ stock to Caplis av 637 lbs at $2 60. 

Webb sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 685 lbs at $2 65. 

Clement sold Kammon 4 thin heifers avy 692 
Ibs at £2 75. 

Peach sold H Roe a mixed lot of 4 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at $2 3214. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Heutter 4 fair butch: 
ers’ steers av 982 lbs st $3 12'%; a mixed lot of 
4 head of thin butchers’ stcck to Reagan av 
800 lbs at $2 59, and 2 coarse cows av 900 lbs 
at $2. 

Wreford & Beck sold Kelly 32 mixed west- 
erns av 663 lbs at $2 40 and 50 to Bussell av 
850 Ibs at $2 70. 

Powere cela Murphy a mixed lot ef 24 head 
of fair bytchers’ stock av 800 Ibs at $2 65. 

Dennig £0ld Reegan a mixed tot of 15 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 598 lbs at $2 55. 

Beardgiee sold Harger a mixed Jot of 6 head 
of thin bytchers’ stock av 1,016 lbs at $2 55 
and 17 fair ones to Voigt av 680 lbs at $2 80. 

Glenn $old Austin 7 stockers ay 657 ibs at 
$2 60. 

King sold Kammon a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $2 80. 

Wreford & Beck sold Phillips & Wreford 60 
mixed westerns av 743 lbs at $2 80. 

Adams sold 8 Flieschman a mixed lot of 6 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 715 Ibs at 
$2 55 and 8 feeders to Harger av 946 lbs at 
$3 20. 

Beach sold Kammon a mixed lot of7 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 883 lbs at $2 75, 
and 6 coarse ones to McIntire av 798 lbs at 


$2 20. 

Page seld Brooka 18 stockers avy 860 lbs at 
$2 80. 

Kinney sold Brooka 13 stockers av 936 lbs 
at $2 80. 


Webb sold Kammon a mixed lot of 8 head 

of coarse butchers’ stock av 6421bs at $2 30. 
Feldspaugh sold Harlan a mixed lotof 13 

head of fair butchers’ stock av 748 Ibs at 

$2 90. 

Newman sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 

27 head of fair butchers’ stock ay 3815 lbs at 


Pierson sold Brooka 9 stockers ay 867 Ibs 
at $2 60. 

Wreford & Beck sold McGee 27 mixed west- 
er! sav: 72 lbs at $2 20 and 32 to Mason av 672 
lbs at $2 70. 

Beaeh sold McGee a mixed lot of 11 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 893 lbs at $2 75. 
Purdy sold Duff a mixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 847 lbs at $2 80, aud 
10 to Stonehouse av 745 lbs at $2 90. 

C Switzer sold McGee a mixed lot of 7 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 847 Ibs at $2 80. 


SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep numbered 1,554 hea“, 
Sheep were in fair demand from the local 
trade, and sa’e3 were made at last week's 
prices. 
Clement sold Fitzpatrick 40 av 79 lbs at 


40. 
Standlick sold Audrews 29, part lambs, av 
81 lbs at $3 65. 
Purdy sold Fitzpatrick 95, part lambs, av 
79 lbs at $3 65. 
Johnson sold Fitzpatrick 22 av 8@ bs at 


$3 25. 

Ingersoll sold Fitzpatrick 18 av 93 lbs at 
$3 50. 

Downer sold Fitzpatrick 43 av 74 Ibs at 
$2 60 


C Switzer sold Andrews 34 av 68 Ibs at 


75. 
=" sold Morey 99, part lambs, av 88 lbs 
at $4. 
Ormiston sold Fitzpatrick 151 av 70 Ibs at 
$2 75. 
Sweet so!d Young 99 av 75 Ibs at $3 25. 
Gleason sold Morey 7%, part lambs, av 71 
Ibs at $3 65. 
Beach sold Fitzpatrick 67 av 84 Ibs at $3 50. 
Pierson sold Ellis 69 av 66 lbs at $2 50. 
Richmond sold Loosemore {4 av 79 lbs at $3. 
$ Snyder sold Loosemore 116 av 70 lbs at 
2 75. 


Beach sold Morey 96 avy 79 lbs at $3 25. 
HOGS. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 962 head. 
The hog market opened up at prices only a 
trifle lower than those of last week, but later 
it weakened and fell off 15@20 cents, closing 
weak at the decline. 
Switzer & Ackley sold RS Webb 33 av 202 
lbs at $4 75. 
McHugh sold R S Webb 65 av 209 Ibs at 
$4 75. 
Standlick sold R S Webb 22 av 175 lbs at 
80. 
Ormiston sold RS Webb 36 av 187 bs at 
4 


80. 

Harger sold R 8S Webb 82 av 153 Ibs at 
$4 85. 

Gleason sold Brooka 26 av 158 Ibs at $4 80, 
Guthrie sold Huyser 67 av 177 lbs at $t 8 
Feldspaugh sold Rauss 18 av 188 lbs at 


Shepard sold Rauss 62 av 193 lbs at $4 75. 
Pierson sold Rauss 25 av 212 Ibs at $4 25. 
Vaubriskirk sold Brooka 78 Ibs at $4 30. 





Buttalo. 


CATTLE.—Receipts, 12,410 against 12,746 
the previous week. There were 310 car 
loads of cattle on sale Monday. The market 
opened up with a fairly good demand, but 
the receipts were larger than requred to meet 
the wants of the trade and a good many were 
leftover. Prices for really good steers, and 
fat light medium weight were fully as high 
as those of the previous Monday, but com- 
mon grades were weak. Five loads of very 
choice 1,650 lb steers sold at $5; but in a gen- 
eral way good 1,400 to 1,500 |b steers brought 
$4 75@4 90; good 1,300 to 1,400 lb do, $4 25@ 
4 50; good 1,200 to 1,300 lb do, $3 75@4 25; 
good 1,100 to 1,200 1b do, $3 50@4, and ordin- 
ary to fair 1,000 to 1,100 lb do, $3 25@3 75; 
cows and heifers and mixed butchers’ in 
moderate demand at $3 2503 50. There was 
18 loads on sale on Tuesday, mostly common 
stuff. Prices ranged about the same as on 
Monday, but the feeling was weak. Prices 
were a shade lower on Wednesday, and 
ruled steady on Thursday and Friday. The 
market on Saturday the market was fairly 
active and closed at the following. 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
Seat 9.300 60 1,400 TDG. «00s sc cccccecces 4 75@*5 00 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 
TRONS, S03 ag “Win nok oai'Ce.a0.00 es.¢e0 4 20@4 59 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350.............. 8 WE4 30 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing },1/01 19 + 44) ns 3 OBA (0 
Light Butchers’—Steers averagin 
1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 
QUALITY... 6.0. cons cecccessccccessss 8 40Q3 % 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 


mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 2 25@3 25 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 


COOIODs cic he ac tdrccnseevertsciocceee 3 B0QSI5 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 2 75@3 15 
Fat bulls, fair to extra...........200. 2 U@2 75 


SHEEP.—Keceipts 35,600, against 47,200 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 70 car loads on sale. The de- 
mand from eastern buyers was light, but 
their was a fair local trace at prices about 
the same as those of Saturday. Common to 
fair sheep sold at $3 50@3 75; good to choice, 
$4@4 25; lambs, fair to good, $4 5(@5 25: no 
choice on sale. Common sheep were dull on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but good ones were 
steady. On Thursday and Friday but few 
sheep were offered and the market was un- 
changed. On Saturday the sheep market was 
dull, common to fair sheep selling at $3 50@ 
8 75; good to choice, $4 10@4 40; good to 
choice lambs, $5@5 70. 

Hoas.—Receipts 68,679, against 60,021 the 
previous week. ‘The offerings of hogs on 
Monday numbered 92 car loads. The de- 
mand was slow but prices did not vary from 
those of Saturday. Light mixed sold at $4 50 
(@4 85; selected Yorkers, $4 90@5; selected 
medium weights, $5@5 05; bulk of sales at 
$5, but with a deck or two of fancy to out- 
siders at $5 10: coarse and rough, $4@4 25. 
Prices were steady on Tuesday and advanced 
5 cents on Wednesday. There was but little 
done on Thursday and Friday, but prices 


were lower. On Saturday the demand for 
hogs was active and prices firm. Good to 
choice Yorkers sold at $4 6f@4 75; selected 


mediuw weights, $4 80@4 90; pigs, $4 60@4 65, 
Chicago. 
CATTLE.—Receipts 51,548 aguinst 49,100 last 
week. Shipments 14,443. The offerings of 
cattle on numbered 12,606 head. 
The larger part of the receipts were Texans, 
while the supply of desirable 


Monday 


native cattle 
was small, and for these there was a good de- 
mand at full former prices. Other grads 
about 10 lower than on Satur§ 
No real choice 


sold cents 
day. 
The highest price reported was $4 9) for some 
lb steers. 


natives were on sale. 


1,555 Eastern shippers bought 
about six loads avaraging 1,383@1,504 
$4 80@4 85. Dressed beef men bought native 
steers at $2 77/44 65; medium to good 1,150@ 
1,400 lb steers so'd principally at $4@4 50. 
Some 1,242 lb Colorados sold at $3, and 
**handy ’’ 1,185 1b corn-fed Nebraska cattle 
sold at $110. Texas cattle sold a shade lower 
and westerns 10 cents lower than last Satur- 
day. Through Texans sold at $1 50@1 80 for 
cows and bulls, and $1 99@2 65 for steers. 
Some 996 lb Indianas sold at $2 60, and a car 
load of 176 lb Texas calves at $312%. Far 
west cattle sold $2 10@3 45, principally at 
$2 30@2 65 for wintered Texans, and $2 80@3 
for half-breeds. The market on Tuesday was 
10 cents better for good cattle and other 
grades steady. The demand was active on 
Wednesday, and good cattle were strong on 
Thursday. On Friday the market was better 
again for good cattle and strong on com’ 
mon. On Saturdey the market ruled 
and weak, closing at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 


Trime beeves 1,500 to 1,900 Ibs........ 
Choice to fancy shipping, 1,350 to 


bs at 


slow 


95@5 15 









yaa hiss cess ucasetssone. @ 65@5 00 
Fair to choice shipping, 1,200 to 1,400 

TD... cc ccccsseccss «© coscsccesesccsee 3 SOQ4 10 
Common to good shipping, 1,050 to 

ee ee ccaseveccccee see 8 COGA 45 
Poor and medium steers, 900 to 1,100 

DB..cescceccccses ec ceccce 0 « ceee 3 O0Q4 15 
Fair to choice cows.............. -- 1 75@2 50 
Inferior to medium cows,............ 1 00@1 75 
Poor to choice bulls... . 1 25@2 50 
Stockers, 550 to 860......... 1 GU@2 50 
Feeders, 875 t0 1,150... wceeeeece 2 6033 00 


Hoas.—Receipts 116,964, against 80,023 last 
week. Shipments 49,728. The market opened 
up on Monday with 17,819 hogs on sale. There 
was a fair demand at about the closing prices 
of Saturday. Poor te prime light sold at 
$4 35@4 80; inferior mixed to choice heavy, 
$4 25@4 85; skips and culls, $275@t. Prices 
declined 10@15 cents on Tuesday and another 
10 cents on Wednesday, with about 40,000 
hogs on sale. The supply was large on 
Thursday, but the market was Stronger, the 
best grades selling 5 cents higher, and on 
Friday a general advance of 5 cents was 
made. On Saturday the receipts numbered 
11,000. The demand was fairly active, but 
prices were weak. Poor to prime l:ght sold 
at $4 20@4 55; inferior mixed to chvice heavy, 
$4 10@4 65; skips and culls, $8@4 15. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A™&rvel of purity 


strength and wholesomenes3. MOre econcmica) 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be gold in 





Montgomery sold Rauss 76 av 161 Ibs at 


Purdy sold Rauss 33 av 196 lbs at $45, 
Ingersoll sold Brooka3l av 163 Ibs at $4 45, 
Smith sold Rauss 61 ay 227 Ibs at $4 60. 
Webb sold Ruuss 58 av 203 lbs at $4 65. 
Beach sold R 20 av 197 lbs at $4 70. 
Parks sold 21 av 200 lbs at $4 65. 
Sn3 der sol %2 av 156 Ibs at $4 55. 





pee yp mm with the multitude of iow test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans, Royat Bakine Powper Co. 106 Wal) 


Street’ Mew York, 
Our $15 Shot Gun now $i0, 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








R.W . GILLETT, Vice Pres. 


D. M. FERRY, President. O. R. BALDWIN 
Myr Road Work 
O. F. HALL, Manager of Canada Branch 


$$ _ en, 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G. H. GALE, Genera) M ~ 
W.W COLLIER so, « 





= — 


GALE SULKY HARROW MFG, (0. 


Detroit, Mich., & Windsor, Canada. 
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Tris TOOL COomMBInN=eEs 


MORE DESIRABLE FEATURES 


THAN ANY 


Harrow, Cultivator and Seeder 


IN THE MAREBEBT. 
Enquiries Solicited for Descriptive Catalogue, Testimonials and List of Press 
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«NATIONAL MILKING BUCKET~~~--- 
sparutactiy National Bucket (o., Derron 
© a a a —— RQ ( 
| SOLO BYALL (j." ’ eS aw 
| |FAroweEENES\) ON) RR 
et eee a 
| OP.) Neg 
| Ms a | wn igs a MF 
4 « A 


: nat yee a aeat —— aaa 4. . B 
A BUCKET, STOOL & STRAINER COMBINED. —**" $6" ¢.90S 








ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPERS. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP 
NOT GRIND THE MEAT, 








FOR CHOPPING 





Sausage Meat, Mince HOWN 
Meat, Hamburg Steak o* 
for Dyspeptics, Beef < 


= 
a 


a - 
Tea for Invalids, &c, 2 \ 
POM AE 
Farm and Fireside says: 2 imme 
“Tt is the only Meat Chop- 2 
per we ever saw that we 
would give house room. It Qa 
has proven such a very use- 4 
ful machine that we want 


our readers to enjoy its bene- Sie 
fits with us.” : 





SOLD BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE. 
PRT NEI 


aa ENTE 


$+ ++ +++ 4+4 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 





_—— 
. 10 Family Size, $3.00, 


RPRISE MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


—_ Chops 2 lbs. per mint 
No 10 Price, 83.00. 


12 Chops 2 lbs. per minut 

7 Price, 82.50, 

22 Chops 3 lbs. perm ut 
Price, 84.00. 


32 Chops 4 Ibs. per mi 
Price, 86.00. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGU: 
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‘Morton Manufacturing Co. 


ROMEO, . MEICHIGAN, 
—-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Reversible Tread Horse 
Power, Monarch Feed-Cutter, 
and the ‘Mionarch Adjustable 

Swing Saw Table. 


which, with the Feeo 
Grinder which we sel. 
comprises the best se 
of machinery in thi 
market for the genera 
farmer. The Power |: 
made with ar adjusta 
ble elevation und has : 
ves} 
dy: 


Morton’s 


governor which 
” as — and s 
motion asan engine an 
can be adjusted to ru 
he power ‘asi o: slow. The Feed Cutter is mad: 
with an adjustable steel throatlining, which give: 
four new cutting edges without extra cost. It ha 
the capacity to cut one ton oe heur. The Grind 
er attached to our Power will grind from 10 tol 
bushels per hour with two horses. For reference: 
we direct you to John F. Hagerman, Romeo; Hon 
A.B. Maynard, Romeo; Eugene Smith, St. Clair 
Hon. H. H. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. Weo 
ber, East Saginaw; G. N. Terrill, Lapeer; S. L 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, N. Y. 

We also make a wer especially adapted 
Grain Elevators and other stationery purposes 
which will elevate five bushels per minute, fifty 
five feet high, with one horse and medium cleva 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gaines 
Station; James Johnson, Cassoyolis; John Gard: 
ner, Oxford. aggre ge solicited. Fo 
further particulars and illustrated circulars ad 
dress az above. Mention this paper. ag 


Poultry 


AND GAME. 
Ship your Poultry, Game, Dressed Hogs, 
Butter, Eggs, &c., &c., to 


E. B.GAWLEY &CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
74 West Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Prompt returns made when goods are sold. 
Send for pong market reports. Stencil plates 
furnished free. Poultry for this market must be 
drawn, with head and crop removed. 

Reference: A. Ives & Sons, Bankers, Detroit. 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
tn the world, 
D. M. FERRY & CO0’S 
Tilustrated, Des- 
eriptive & Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 
For 1887 
will be mailed 
FREE to ali 
_ applicants, and 
~ to last season's 
\ customers 
without or- 
dering it, 
Invaluable te 
all, Every per. 
, son using Gar- 
den, Field oF 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it, Address 
0. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


KNABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore *t., 
New York, 112 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Mar 
ket Place. 010-1. 
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All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 

180 Main St., Cincipnatil, Ohide 


G l] Nl “$15 Breechloader “ $9.00 











Cc Ke sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 21 






Ciement sold B a 31 av 194 -bs at $4 30. 
- | 


| 


$12-6mos 


LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 


Sales made in any parts of United States o7 
Canada. Terms reasonable, and made known 


J. A. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich.) 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


PROF. R. JENNINGS 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR— 


Horses, Cattle and Shee 


Over 250 Herses with Celic Treated 8 
the Detroit Fire Department With: 
out the Loss of a Single Animal, 


This assertion is verified by published Appts 
Reperts of the transactions of the Detroit Soar 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which cos 
lenges the world; better than any number of 
dividual testimonia's. 

It will Cure in Horses: 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disoraere 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, (° 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery ; 

It wili Cure in Sheep: Colic, Hoove, Disrram 

or Dysentery, when given according to cirecn? 
IT WILL PAY 


Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep (0 | 
this invaluaple remedy always on hand for cs 
of emergency. Each bottle contains 
doses for Horses and Cattle and six 
forsheep. A single dose in Colic w' en £ 
time usually has the desired effect. 
spoil by age. 

PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surges 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mich 
ee" Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Colic, Cramp, inaige* 


4 
A 


o kee 









Shorthandé 


en 
‘ ‘ 4 
writing, SP : 
= A r, English brat 
al CLUT 0 keeping 


how todo business, at tne oldest 





Establist 


best Business College in the west. 
in 1850, this institution now embraces 
business schools, employs twelve teache’® 


pre i 


has an annual attendance of m¢ 
Office, Wechanics Block, opposite ( ity 
Address DETKH 
OK NEVER SUCH $ 
BARGAIN BEFORE 
Oo = 


gant catalogue free ress DI IT Bet 
NESS UNIVERSITY, Detroit, Mich 






\ ; ee New from Factory. We sts 
“4 reputation of 47 years on Tis te 
4 guarantee it the biggest offer ¢" 
ene made. Send Ge, in stamps 10F Oh 4 
15 100-page Descriptive Catalogue, 
Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Sp g 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., bes! 








SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOO. 


Over One Million Sold. Most com} a 
of its kind ever published. Gives © 
ment of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, 1'8"™ 
ber: hints to lumber dealers; wore 
coid-wood tables; wages, rent, boare, "- 
stave and heading 








x bolts, ete. ae 
throughout the United States and Cans” 

post-paid for 25c. 4. H. PERKINS 
42 West Larned St., Detroit, ™ 


Ts-Good Health 


° * hers+ 
A desirable possession for wives and mo! 
Then canigueliei that Willcox & —_ ana 
matic Sewing Machine is the only or 
can be used without serious ris 


k to healt). 
Willcox & Gibbs S. ML Co., 658 Broadway, 
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